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FOREWORD. 


IN THIS small publication I have tried to put on paper 
a short account of what seem to me to be the principal 
matters bearing on politics and public affairs in India 
to-day. It does not, of course, set out to be a comprehen- 
sive account of India, wliich could not be condensed 
into a book many times this size. 

Indeed, this book represents little more than the sort 
of memorandum thaV I would have liked to have had 
put into my hands when I took over the Governorship 
of Bengal in January 1944. 

I have tried to keep it as short as possible. I considered 
writing additional chapters on several other subjects 
which are of consequence but, I believe, not necessary 
to the understanding of the Indian political problem 
to-day. So there are no references to Communism in 
India, nor any account of Indian overseas trade or 
public finance or education or the Press, nor of many 
other subjects that are important but not essential in a 
short and perhaps ephemeral conspectus. 

Whatever the future may hold for the people of India, 
I have nothing but goodwill towards them. I have made 
some criticisms in this 'book, but that is inevitable if 
one is to speak one’s mind at all usefully about any 
country and its institutions and politics and public 
men. 

I need hardly say that my interpretations and views' 
are my own and have no official flavour whatsoever. 
Indeed in several directions I have reason to believe that 
the official view is opposed to my own. 



A'ly reason for \vrjting this book is to try to interpret 
the politics and problems of India as simply and as 
shortly as I can to tliosc who have not had the privilege 
of living and scmng there. 


R. G. Casey. 


BERWICK, 

\aCTORIA, 

AUSTKALL\, 



Chapter One 

EARLY DAYS 


I N January 1944 I set out on what was to me the 
uncharted sea of the Province of Bengal. I said 
publicly that I was going to India with an open 
mind. What I really meant was an empty mind. I 
knew that Bengal had had a turbulent history for a 
generation at least — that it was the home of terrorism 
andaof fierce Hindu-Muslim antipathy. I knew that the 
population of Bengal was about 65 millions — and that 
they nearly all grew rice. I knew that it had had a year 
of devastating famine behind it. I knew that the Burma 
front was on the eastern edge of Bengal — and that 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten wanted me to provide 
him with a quiet and contented base — which sounded 
a pretty tall order. I knew that the two Governors 
preceding me had died in office and that their predeces- 
sors had been shot at on quite a number of occasions. 

I had heard of the evil record of a place called Midnapore, 
in Bengal, where successive District Magistrates had been 
assassinated not so very long ago. I had been told of 
the piece in the Christmas pantomime a few weeks 
before I arrived in Calcutta; ‘ when the evil spirit said 
to the good fairy: “And now the greatest curse of all 
— may you become .the Governor of Bengal”. 

But, apart from these depressing things, I knew 
practically nothing about Bengal, arid I was very certain 
that I had to learn pretty quick or some of these things 
would start happening to me. 

I reached Bengal and was sworn-in as Governor in 
late January 1944, and so I did not personally experience 
. 9 
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the devastating Bengal famine of 1943. However, I 
saw the appalling aftermath of the famine, and I naturally 
took pains to try to discover the lessons that the famine 
had to teach. In the course of this I learned a good deal 
about the famine itself. 

Bengal has not, on the average, grown enough rice 
to feed herself for many years. In times of peace, rice 
is imported (usually from Burma) to make up the 
deficiency in Bengal production. Owing to the occupation 
of Burma by the Japanese in 1942, this source of rice 
imports was cut off. It should be explained that there 
are three principal rice crops per year in Bengal — the 
“boru” crop (harvested in A^r\l-May), the “aus” 
(harvested in August-September), and the “aman” 
(harvested in December). The “aman” or winter rice 
crop represents about 75 per cent of the total tonnage 
of rice grown in the Province during the year. The 
“aus” represents about 21 per cent of the year's rice, 
and the “boru” about 4 per cent. 

It so happened that the Bengal “aman” rice crop 
(the principal crop of the year) in December 1942 was 
the smallest “aman” crop for a great many years, with 
the exception of the “aman” crop of December 1940, 
when tlie deficiency could be (and was) made good by 
imports from Burma. The very large deficiency caused 
by the relative failure of the December 1942 crop could 
not be made up from Burma owing to the Japanese 
occupation. On top of tlie relative failure of the 
December 1942 “aman”, the small “boru” crop in April 
1943 was smaller than usual, and — the final blow — 
the “aus” crop of August 1943 was light. (I am not 
going into the detail of the cyclones, tidal waves and 
insect pests that were, in part, responsible for these 
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crop shortages. The matter of importanec is that all 
three crops were grievously short.) This meant that 
the total tonnage of, rice produced in Bengal in the 
“rice year” (December 1942 to November 19.13) was 
under 7,000,000 tons — an appallingly low tonnage, 

(The graph on page lo shows the detail of crop 
tonnages from 1931 to 1944.) 

During 1944 I asked Mr. Justice Braund (who was at 
that time the Government of India Regional Food 
Commissioner for North East India) to undertake an 
cnquir\' into the rice situation in Bengal — a considerable 
task tliat he performed with great thoroughness and 
ability. One of his findis^ was that the normal consump* 
tion requirement of rice in Bengal at that time (even 
on the meagre nutritional basis that unfortunately 
exists in Bengal) w'as 9,800,000 tons per year. 

Thus, on the basis of Mr. Justice Braund’s calculations, 
the total of the rice crops of 1943 (i.c. December 1942 
to November 1943) was over two and tlirec-quartcr 
million tons less than the normal consumption require- 
ments of the Province. 

Even had rice been available in the rest of India on 
anything approaching the scale needed to make up 
Bengal’s deficiency (and it was not so available), it 
could not have been transported on the already-over- 
loaded railways or by coastal shipping. So that it would 
not seem necessary to look for further reason for a famine 
than a gross deficiency of this order. 

However, there were other influences at work that 
served to intensify the crop shortages. I speak of 
hoarding, profiteering and black-niarketing by a host 
of merchants and dealers — evils that reflect the fact that 
people are not lacking who wll seek profit (and 
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extortionate profit) frorii tlie misfortunes | and calamities 
of their fellow-men. Added to this was tlae fact that the 
Bengal Government was not at that time adequately 
organised to cope with food difficulties on anything like 
the necessary scale. The combined result of the crop 
shortages and' the other influences at wofk was that the 
price of rice shot up to unprecedented heights, and for 
at least six months of 1943 people died like flies. 

Many people have sought subsequently to make 
political capital out of the Bengal famine of 1943. It 
wag said that the famine was “man made”. I have 
even heard it alleged that we (the British) created the 
famine for our own purposes,' and that -vyhen we thought 
it had gone on long enough, we called 'it off! 

The Woodhead Commission investigated the Bengal 
famine and reported at length on the subject — but did 
not add greatly to our knowledge. The simple point 
emerges that the Bengal famine was Ispecifically and 
primarily caused by the gross crop shortages of December’ 
1942 to November ' 1943. Had 'there been no hoarding 
and profiteering and, no rise in the price of rice, there 
would have been a very bad famine in j Bengal in 1943. 
The factors other than crop shortages merely intensified 
the , famine that would, even in their absence, have been 
an appalling one. , , j 

I worked very hard and fast in my] early period in 
Bengal, in an endeavour to find out | what it was all 
about, i. couldn’t have had a; worse Press before I arrived. 
They shouted to high heaven about an jAustralian being 
sent to govern them — ‘“have we become a -colony of 
Australia?” — “how are we to endure the humiliation of 

f ’ . i 

a Governor, front a country that prohibits Indians from 
even entering their country?”. 
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Howevf^» they got over that and we became quite 
friends. whole I had a friendly hand from India, 

once we know each other — and after two strenuous 

years I away with real regret. 

The ^ Province like Bengal has many 

decisions make every day. He has plenty of advice 
riven to decisions have to be his OAvn 

and he h?^ stand or fall by them. There are quite a 
lot of pedP^^ want to see him fall. 

Fortun.^^^^y for me, I had a fairly quiet time politically 
for the fii months, and by that time I had caught 
my breat^ again and had learned something about the 
set-up. about three months I started to form 

opinions, after about six ihonths I felt, rightly or 
wrongly, ^ could more or less stand on my o^vn 
feet. I definitely lucky to have had these early 
months -vvithout major problems. 

Then bowling started to get a bit fast, and from 
then on there was never a dull moment. 

After ^ months in Bengal, it became clear that 
the situa‘tit)D was something like this — the Province had 
65 milliP^ people in an area not much bigger than 
England’ had an out-of-date system of administration 
and a nh^foscopically small and overtired staff. It had 
just bee’^ through a very bad famine and there "was 
no reser'^^ t)f food. The Province was almost completely 
undevelPP^^^ and even the rail, river and road com - 
m^mi^.;^ pons were hopelessly inadequate — particularly 
whb^~'tl^®y had to be shared with the Army and Air 
Force Burma Front. The Province was tlie 

immedi?-^^ . base for a great war effort — the Burma 
campai^’ Ehhrts to overcome as many' as possible of 
these di^^hilitics had to be put in hand at once. It was 
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necessary to get more administrative staff to organise 
and improve tlic food situation, to find out what , was 
\NTong with the administration and to endeavour to 
put it right, and to develop some confidence and assurance 
in the Province. 

At the same time, I had a Ministry consisting of a 
dozen Indian Ministers whose political position in the 
Bengal Legislature wasn’t too strong — as I was soon 
to discover. 

I discovered quite early in my time in India that 
Bengal was an unpopular Province — unpopular with 
New Delhi and with the other Provinces. The tempera- 
ment of the Bengal? may have something to do with 
this. He is probably tl?e cleverest a n d the quickest of 
Indians — but he is temperament aLtS La degree . He has 
the name of being fanatic^ and politically minded, 
Mthout the gift of initiative and capacity for solid work. 
The climate of Bengal is such that Indians from other 
parts of India dislike having to serve there. The com- 
ment that springs easily to the lips of the rest of India is 
that Bengal is always in some trouble or difficulty, in 
respect of which it makes a great noise in the hope that 
the rest of India will come to its aid. Like many other 
such easy criticisms, this is an unfair comment. Bengal 
has inherent problems of a much more intractable order 
than the rest of India, and has had inadequate help to 
overcome them in past generations. The accumulated ^ 
neglect of the past is now coming home to roost. 

The first hurdle that presented itself was the introduc- 
tion* by my Ministry of a Bill to reform the control of 
Secondary Education. The Bill provided for a much 
■greater control. by the Muslim community of the Province 
than they had had hitherto. (The word “Muslim” 
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will appear frequently from now on, so that this is the 
place to say that, as far as I am aware, the words 
Muslim, Moslem, Mohammedan and Mussulman all 
mean the same — a follower of the Prophet Mohammed, 
a man of Islam. I Use the word Muslim throughout.) 
The Muslims are in a majority in Bengal, but they are 
mostly cultivators and, for one reason and another, the 
rriore wealthy and better-educated Hindus control the 
greater part ’of education and the secondary schools. 
The Muslims wanted to get a greater share of control — 
hence the introduction of this Bill. The Bill was thrown on 
to the pitch with great velocity. The principal batsmen 
hit out with impassioned gusto. Sojne of the fieldsmen were 
so alarmed that they changed sides in the middle of the 
gamc.'^ The uproar was terrific, and a good time was had by 
all. Nevertheless, eventually I had to declare the match 
a draw and adjourn the Assembly — because, after all, 
there were still some 65 million people requiring not 
only education under whatever form of control but, 
more immediately, food and clothing. 

There were certainly problems enough. To start with, 

I suppose that on any orthodox financial view the 
Government of Bengal was bankrupt, so far as any 
government can be said to be bankrupt. We were 
living far beyond our means and it was practically 
impossible to get new taxation measures through the 
^ Bengal Legislature, and we had at that lime no borrow- 
ing capacity. The only salvation lay in getting the 
Government of India to give us some money to bridge 
the immediate gap. So I gathered my facts and sorted 
my arguments and, with the most pleasant smile that 
I could produce, I proceeded to New Delhi, the scat 
of the Government of India. .After two days of 
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active discussion, I came away with enough to 
see us through for six or nine months — not as much as 
I wanted, but fair enough. I went back nine months 
later and they were good enough to give me some more. 

For the last 50 years the Government of Bengal has 
been staiYcd of money. Before the war, the total provin- 
cial revenues amounted to under 20 million pounds a 
year for a population of what was then about 55 
millions; that is under eight shillings per head of the 
population to cover everything — agriculture, health, 
police, and all the other functions of government. The 
Bengal Government^ widiin its limit was, I believe, not 
a bad Government. Jit did its best within its pitifully 
small resources. NevertKelcss, the cheese-paring economy 
that the Province, through no fault of its own, had to 
follow had a crippling effect on the initiative and 
imagination of its public servants — both British and 
Indian. 

This was not our fault, at least not all our fault. On 
what -was at that time orthodox financial reasoning, 
India was a very poor country, and it was thought 
dangerous to spend the large sums of money necessary 
for the creation of large-scale development works, and 
so only the bare minimum of development was 
undertaken. 

Looking into .the past, the extent to which Govern- 
ments in India confined themselves to law and order 
and revenue is reflected in the fact that the Governor 
of Bengal up to 1905 administered the present territories 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa (78 million people) on an 
a'nnual expenditure of ;^4,ooo,ooo. 

I am hopeful that, these parsimonious policies are 
things of the past, and I claim with due humility to 
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have put a nail or two into their coffin. Also, I did all 
I could to influence the Government of India to adopt 
a more rational method of allocation of surplus Federal 
revenues amongst the various provinces. The Australian 
Commonwealth Grants Commission system seemed to 
me a great deal more satisfactory than the system 
existing in India, which, in regard to Bengal, had 
operated very unfairly. 

Up to the time of leaving Bengal, although I hadn’t 
secured an actual revision of the financial relationship 
between the Government of India and Bengal, I had at 
least got an admission that a revision was necessary and 
that the Australian method was jthe best in sight. 

The greatest single problem ili Bengal throughout my 
time — and one that was a constant headache — ^was the 
food problem. As I have mentioned, I came to Bengal 
towards the end of a devastating famine, which was 
followed by widespread debilitation, by epidemics of 
disease and a very high rate of mortality. It was an 
experience which quite understandably had unnerved 
and demoralised the Province. It was as hard to restore 
confidence as it was to build up an organisation to 
acquire and to distribute the essential supplies needed 
by 65 million people. We managed it with luck and 
endless work, but there were some anxious moments 
that I should not like to go through again. 

Food in Bengal means rice. The Province of Bengal 
eats about ten million tons of rice a year. Our object 
was to spread a net throughout the Province to catch 
all the rice surplus to the individual cultivator’s family 
needs. In effect, the Bengal Government and its agents 
took over the whole rice trade of the Province. I may 
say that wc took over a host of other problems along 
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East when I was Minister of State there. Altogether it 
-was a. mixed bag of impressive size, and the mixture blend- 
ed fairly smoothly with the regular Indian Civil Service 
(Indian and British) in the Province. The foundation 
of the Administration was, of course, purely Indian, 
but those whom I was personally concerned to recruit 
were the higher executives whom' India, during war- 
time, was not able fully to supply. 

(Some smart fellow coined the phrase “the Governor’s 
parachutists” to describe the Army officers and others 
that I had brought into the Administration from 
outside.) , j 

Speaking to the people of Bengal over the radio in 
July 1944, I put matters like this: — 

“There has been a very great increase in the last 
12 months, and particulady in the last six months, in 
the amount of Government administrative work to be 
done in Bengal to meet current necessities and — most 
important — to build for the future, and in consequence 
the resources of the Province have been greatly strained 
to find the required numbers of trained administrators 
and experts in various lines of governmental activity. 
The Government has actively speeded up promotions 
amongst members of the various Government services, 
and has re-employed many retired Bengal officials, 
but even so it is no longer possible to find the necessary' 
numbers of middle and top-grade officers of adequate 
experience and ability from amongst the members of 
the existing services in Bengal. In these circumstances 
we have sought help from other provinces in India, 
but even after doing tliis we arc still short. Wc arc 
now drawing on the Army for Army officers for 
temporary administrative appointments in Bengal. 
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In addition to this, wc have got a few high-level 
experts from England for temporary employment 
here — men ^vho arc experts in food problems, in 
agricultural economics, and in general administration 
and organisation. 

“I mention this because I do not want you to think 
that we arc importing individuals from outside Bengal 
for service here, even on a temporary basis, until we 
have done all we can, consistent with reasonable 
efficiency, to find adequate people from our own 
Bengal resources. The administration would suffer, 
and you would suffer, if we did not make these unusual 
efforts to get meA to do all tlie necessaiy work that 
there is to be done. » 

“I believe that the prudent thing is for us now to 
set about the training of our own men, particularly 
in technical employments, so that we will have a 
supply of trained young men ready after the war to 
fill the many jobs that %vill have to be filled in the various 
branches of agriculture, forestry, engineering, veterin- 
ary science, fisheries and many other pracdcal sciences 
and professions. I make no secret of my own belief 
that India in the past has gone in too much for the 
study and practice of the law and too little for the 
more practical and nation-building professions and 
employments.” 

By the beginning of 1945 I thought everything was 
going pretty well. In the course of 1944 we had managed 
to get hold of over a million tons of rice, and the food 
position seemed fairly secure for the time being. Of 
course there were continual difficulties; we were always 
grievously short of something — wheat, salt, sugar, mustard 
oil, or something else. But -these were comparatively 
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minor matters compared to the vastly-improved 
general position and the signs of returning 
confidence. 

Unfortunately there is no rose without its thorn. 
Just when things seemed to be fairly neat and tidy, a 
cloud started to appear on the horizon. First there 
were whispers of cloth shortage. Then people talked of 
a cloth famine. Bright young members of the Communist 
party began to organise processions of the semi-naked 
poor. Cloth disappeared from the shops — to be produced, 
at a monstrous price, from under the counter. My 
Ministers became increasingly worried and decided to 
clamp down on the cloth trade. The cloth trade did 
not much hke being clamped down upon — profits 
were too good. The powerful cloth merchants declared 
war on my Ministers, and influence of all sorts was 
brought to bear. The result was that there was an uproar 
in the Assembly; members again started changing sides; 
those who took a poor view of human nature said that 
a good deal of money changed hands in the process, 
and one day in March 1945 the Ministry was defeated, 
and I found myself without a Ministry and with no 
prospect of getting another. So, under the provisions of 
the Constitution Act, I had to function alone — ^without 
any Ministry or any Parliamentary' form of Government — 
a state of affairs that continued throughout my last year 
in Bengal, until conditions made possible the holding 
of general elections to resolve the ' political 
deadlock. 

It is an unfortunate fact that a certain proportion of 
Muslim politicians have shown themselves to be unstable 
in their political affiliations, and to be capable of being 
seduced by their political opponents. The same thing 
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applies to a proportion of the Scheduled Caste^ politicians. 
Broadly speaking, the Congress Party is rich, and the 
Muslims and the Scheduled Castes are poor. Purists 
might say hard things about, such matters, but they 
are understandable in a country in which representative 
democratic institutions are a relatively new conception. 
New wine in old bottles. Such political instability will 
no doubt diminish as the electorate becomes politically ^ 
more mature and more critical. However, in a Province 
such as Bengal, where the Muslim majority over all 
others (Caste Hindus, Scheduled Castes, Anglo-Indians, 
etc.) is only 4 per cent of the population, such irregulari- 
ties do not promisb well for stable government, wliich 
will need the staunch *and unwavering support of all 
Muslims for its achievement. 


^Thc “Scheduled Castes” is the present official description of the non- 
castc Hindus who used to be called “untouchables” or “depressed 
classes”. Dr. Arabedkar prefers to use the old term “untouchables”. 



Chapter Two 

GETTING A MOVE ON 


B engal administration is an old-fashioned affair 
that has gro^vn up without any apparent design in 
the coui’sc of the last hundred years or so. Its 
original function was little more than the administration of 
civil and criminal law, the preservation of Uic public 
peace, and the collection of the land revenue. Bits and 
pieces had been tacked on to the administrative s>'stcm 
from time to time to keep pace with the increasing func- 
tions of government, but frequently the new bits had been 
attached to the wrong parts. Thus I inherited one 
department administering the strange alliance of Forestry 
and Excise under a secretary who had a full-time job 
in another department — while another department dealt 
simultaneously with Education and Land Registration, 
also under a secretary with pre-occupation in another 
dcp.artmcnt. The people at the top had to give their 
pci'sonal attention to trivialities that should have been 
settled elsewhere, while some of the officials had been made 
responsible for such a mass of miscellaneous, but impor- 
tant, duties that it was impossible to cany them all out. 
Also, the \'arious departments worked ^vitli little regard to 
what the others wefc doing. Consequently the administra- 
tion used to tic itself into such knots that it was impossible 
to carry out any policy reasonably promptly. Under the 
stress of war and economic dislocation it became clear 
that the machine needed remodelling and bringing up 
to date. 

I therefore set up a Commission of some weight and 
authority to investigate the whole ndministr.ation and to 
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recommend liov best its component parts slioiild be fitted 
into their right places — so as to provide an cficctivc 
instrument of Government. The Commission produced 
what I regard as a valuable and original report. It was 
the first attempt that I know of to survey an administration 
as a wliolc and to recommend its remodelling as a 
^vholc. 

^Vc made a good start, in my last year in Bengal, by way 
of putting the Commission's recommendations into effect. 
It will take a little lime for the new set-up to run itself in, 
but I believe that the chatigcs made will give Bengal a 
much more workmanlike and cficctivc administration 
than the province h'ad, before. It was a much-need eel 
major reform, and I am* glad to have had a hand in it. 

Another innovation of some consequence was the intro- 
duction of “Organisation and Methods" into the Bengal 
' administration. This rather high-sounding description is 
the name given to a system of departmental recondition- 
ing of which most departments in most Governments 
stand in need. It was developed by the British Treasury 
during the war, and I used the system to advantage in the 
Middle East. The object of the system of Organisation 
and Methods is to increase the efficiency of the office side 
of Government by analysing the functions of each depart- 
ment in turn and relating the organisation and equipment 
of the office staff to the work that they exist to carry out. 

• The machinery of Government in India has not kept 
pace with the rapidly increasing complexities of Govern- 
ment over the last decade in particular. Departmental 
organisation is-of the horse-and-buggy category — trying to 
cope with motor-car conditions. The Government offices 
are cramped; dark and stuffy. Office equipment is short , 
and old fashioned. Filing and registry methods are 
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archaic. The pay and prbspccts of the clerical staft' arc 
such that no incentive to good ^vork exists. The pace has 
increased to such an extent that no one has had tlie time 
or opportunity to consider scientifically the working of the 
machinery of Government. Speed, efficiency and the co- 
ordination of effort have fallen far behind what is 
necessary. 

V Organisation and Methods experts have no magic 
powers, but they have knowledge of the principles of good 
administration, they have experience of coping with 
similar problems elsewhere, and they know what office 
equipment to recommend to save time and to ensure 
accuracy. I am cominced that^O^ and M. has a great 
deal to offer Bengal. ^ 

I think it is not too fanciful to compare the t.ask of 
Organisation and Methods with that of the aircraft 
designer, one of whose important preoccupations is tlic 
reduction of aerodynamic “drag”, or, in other ^s’o^ds, to 
reduce tlie impediments to tire quickest possible move- 
ment of the aircraft through the air. 

I was fortunate in getting firom England the loan of the 
scr\iccs of an officer well versed in the art of Organisation 
and Methods, and we subsequently sent several Beng.al 
officials to the Organisation and Methods School in the 
Treasury in London. Useful results were beginning to 
show by tire time I left Bengal, and I hope that the O. .and 
M. Section of the Chief Minister’s Department will be a 
permanent addition to the machinery of Government in 
the Prorince. 

The principal aim that I had in all this w.as to try to 
speed-up tlie conduct of public business. I recall that 
Kipling, in one of his verses, described something rather 
unpleasant that happened to the m.an who “tried to 
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hustle the Easf’.i I also remember Noel Coward’s line 
that “in Bengal to move at all is seldom, if ever, done”. 
However, in spite of these warnings, we did manage to 
speed things up a bit, although there is still a lot to be done. 

The complexities of modern Government are such that 
the written word has become discounted through over- 
use in a spate of paper. Especially is this so in India, 
where the writing of letters and memoranda and notes on 
files has become a disease of malignant form. For the 
purpose of getting things done, it has become urgently 
necessary to increase personal contact. 

Lord Curzon wrote a magnificent memorandum on 
Departmentalism in #899, in the early stages of his period 
as Viceroy. I studied h^with the greatest interest. It is 
difficult to believe that it was written 47 years ago. He 
began: “I invite the attention of my colleagues and of the 
secretaries of departments to the manner in which business 
is conducted in the various offices of the Government of 
India, to the excessive noting and writing which are the 
characteristics of that system, to the delays involved in 
inter-departmental communication . . . and to the 
effect . . . upon the despatch of business and the 
efficiency of Government”. This was followed by a 
masterly diagnosis of the disease and some simple and 
common sense rules for its treatment and cure, which I 
have no doubt was effective at the time. However, the 
disease must be endemic in India, as it is worse to-day 
than ev er it was. 

^Now it is not good for the Christian’s health to hustle the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles, and the Aryan smiles, and be weareth the 

Christian down, 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white with the name of the 

late deceased. 

And the epitaph drear, “A Fool lies here who tried to hustle the East’ . 

Rudyard Kipling, The J^aulahka, Ch, 5, heading. 
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One .of my legacies to the Government was a small 
air service to fly Bengal Government officials on 
their business round the province and to bring the out- 
lying districts and the headquarters of the Government in 
Calcutta into closer touch with each other. There was far 
too much tangled and dilatory correspondence between 
headquarters and the districts' which faster .and easier 
personal contact would have avoided. Ordinary com- 
munications in Bengal are appallingly bad because of the 
many great rivers and the low-lying, swampy nature of 
the country, which makes it difficult to build roads and 
rail tracks. Air travel should be an immense boon in 
Bengal. i 

Another aspect of the Goverpinent of Bengal that at 
first surprised me — until I got to know its ways — was the 
lack of any publicity sense. Most of the officials seemed 
oblivious to the fact that it makes a world of difference to 
the success of their work how it is put across to the public. 
They would carry out an interesting and useful job and 
describe it — if they deigned to describe it at all — in Press 
notes of unimaginable tedium. Consequently the Govern- 
ment used to lose the. credit for a lot of solid achievement, 
and they were seldom within miles of catching up on their 
many and not too scrupulous critics. The villagers were 
usually ignorant of the efforts being made on their behalf, 
because they were seldom told in intelligible terms wliat 
the Government was trying to do for them. So a depart- 
ment in which I took pains to meddle was the Publicity 
Department, and we expanded and livened it up epn- 
siderably. I believe that in due course I won my officials 
round to the view that if they didn’t tell people what they 
were doing, no one, else •would; and in a series of broad- 
casts and Press conferences I endeavoured to put acros.i, 
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it is to be acquainted -vvitli aii'the measures ^vhich are beini 
taken by the Government to produce those better condi 
dons of li\dng which is our common aim. You -vs-ill find 
-in each of your districts, agents of that Department wUin« 
and anxious to give you aii the help they can, and I hops 
you will not hesitate to take full advantage of the materia 
with Tivhich they can provide you, if you so desire. Because 
these Pubiidt}’ Orgemisers are at your disposal. It U 
their dut)*, tvith your help, to tell the public the facts 
they should know. 

“On the other hand, the officers of the Publicity Depart- 
ment tvili, I am sure, be ver)” glad of any help that you 
can give them. Through you these officers can reach evcr>‘ 
outI)-ing dllage, and I have evefj- confidence that you Anili 
help them to do so. 

“The aim, of course, is not the regiraentadon of public 
opinion on fixed and determined lines, nor is it the climina- 
don of any point of dew other tlian the governmental. 
That idea is intolerable, and has no connecdon uith what 
I have called deraocradc progress, 

"So far as the expanded Publicity Department is con- 
cerned, the aim is the factual instruction of the people — 
a people who hitherto have had few sources of information 
open to them, and who arc largely ignorant of tiic many 
material advantages which the administration is in course 
of endeavouring to make available — and hopes furtiicr to - 
make available on a very much larger scale — in the way 
of better agriculture, improved public health, irrigation 
and in many other dirccdons. 

“So far as you are concerned, the aim which I conceive 
vou should set yourselves is the encouragement of co- 
operadon bet-wcen the public and those who arc trying to 
produce better conditions in Bengal. Such co-operation 
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is. of course, impossible unless the members of the public 
arc fully acquainted wth the broad lines of the measures 
which will produce those better conditions. Co-operation 
follows confidence, and confidence, in its turn, is bom, of 
knowledge. It is in this sphere that I look to the National 
^Va^ Front, in collaboration with the expanded Publicity 
Department, to play a most useful part. 

“Well, I have spoken to you to-day in very general 
terms, for I see that you have followed a programme of 
detailed instruction. In the course of my tours I hope that 
I shall meet some of you in your o^vn districts and learn 
something of your work. There is one tiling of which I feel 
sure, and that is that your work is not easy — if it were, it , 
Avould not be worth whjle doing. So do not be dis- 
couraged by difficulties — rather let them encourage you. 

I wish you every good fortune in the work that is ahead 
of you.” 

Although I was critical of the Bengal administration, 

I was also very conscious of the tf^emendous difficulties 
under which it worked. The number of public servants 
was ludicrously small to administer a Province of 65 million 
people. (There was an average of under 100 admini- 
strative officers of the Indian Civil Service, British and 
Indian, in Bengal in 1944-45, to administer 65 million 
people.) The climate is atrocious. I know what even two 
years’ work in the Bengal climate means — it puts a con- 
siderable strain on one. Many of the British officials had 
been without leave for many years because of the war, 
in a climate where regular leave is essential for Europeans, 
and they had worked on in conditions of increasing 
economic and administrative difficulty, under continual 
abuse by an influential section of the Press, and they were 
blamed for everything. Consequently, many of them 
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were tired and dispirited, and I ivas not at all surprised 
that they were. One of my preoccupations was, therefore, 
keeping up the morale of the services, which I endeavour- 
ed to do by all the means that were available to me. 
Looking over one’s shoulder into the past, the I.C.S. in 
Bengal has had a heavier burden to carry than their 
fellows in any other part of India. Their numbers per 
million of the population are substantially lower than in 
any other major Province, in spite of what is universally 
admitted — that the problems of Bengal in peace, and 
more particularly in war, are more difficult and intract- 
able than elsewhere in India. The war has thrown, much 
greater burdens on Bengal than oti any other Province, 
■with the possible exception of Assam. The temperament 
of the people of Bengal pro'vides a more difficult admini- 
strative problem than in other Provinces. They tend to 
sit down under difficulties and wait until the administra- . 
tive staff solves problems for them, rather than make an 
effort to help themselves, which means a much greater 
.output of effort and energy for any given degree of 
achievement than is necessary elsewhere. All this applies, 
of course, equally to both the British and the Indian 
members of the I.C.S. in Bengal. 

As I have said, Bengal had been unnerved and demoral- 
ised by the impact of war and famine, and this had had 
its effect on the standards of public conduct and morality. 

I admit that I was appalled by the hold which bribery and 
corruption had taken on the public and on the subordinate 
ranks of the administration in Bengal. 

When certain commodities arc in short supply in war- 
time, one method of control to which Governments in 
India were driven by circumstances was to issue licences 
to indiNudual firms to trade in these commodities. 'ITc 
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reason for this was that reliable staff to run a widespread 
scheme of rationing did not exist and could not be impro- 
vised. The possession of such a licence to trade in a partic- 
ular commodity became a thing of considerable value, and 
unscrupulous persons did not hesitate to offer bribes of 
considerable size to secure such licences. The power to 
grant such licences was in the hands of petty officials, who 
were thus provided with unexampled opportunities of 
making money on the side, which is politely termed 
“illegal gratification”. This is one — and by no means the 
worst — of the many types of corruption that beset India. 

I was often told that it wasn’t much worse in Bengal than 
in other parts of India Vn^ in Eastern countries. Anyway, 
it was more than bad enough, and I spoke my mind on 
the subject publicly on several occasions. Tliis created a 
flutter, because I subsequently gathered that a personage 
such .as a Governor is either not supposed to know about 
such things or, if he does know, he is not supposed to 
mention them. I followed this up with an anti-corruption 
drive, which I think slowed up the worst of the practices, 
although I do not claim that it had much permanent 
result. The general public feeling against the evil was not 
sufficiently strong. For example, a batch of young recruits 
to the food organisation were given a course of training. 
At the end of the month, when they got their pay, their 
' instructor tried an experiment on them. He asked each 
of them to give him ten rupees without giving any reason, 
and each of them paid up without a murmur, no doubt * 
thinking this was some form of graft, and that they would 
lose their jobs if they didn’t pay up. They were then 
called back, had their teii rupees returned to them, and 
made to realise that they had been made fools of. 

There is a saying in Bengal, “The heat of the sun can 
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be borne, but the heat of the sand heated by the sun can- 
not be borne”. I was told that this was an oblique Avay of 
sa)dng that the authority of the Governor could be toler- 
ated, but that the iniquities of petty officials (who derived 
their authority, at several removes, from the Governor) 
Avere too much. 

There is another Bengal sa>'ing, rather more compla- 
cent, “A man oils his o-^vm spinning ^vheel first”. 

I sa\v in Bengal the depths to -ivhich the anti-social evils 
of black marketing and corruption can go — to the com- 
plete and absolute disregard of the public interest. It 
represents the pursuit of the profit motive taken to the 
limit. Besides religious and politidal tolerance, India has 
to develop some sense of public responsibility in place of 
the anarchic pursuit of personal interest which now pre- 
vails over an appreciable range of her population. 

Another general feature which did not make for good 
administration was Hindu-Muslim rivalr)'- and distrust. 

I nill- not here go into tlic reasons why this rivalry^ should 
exist — the reasons are many, but in their modem form I 
believe that they arc primarily economic. The Muslims 
in Bengal outnumber the Hindus, but the Muslims arc 
generally poorer and less well educated than the Hindus. 
The Muslims arc very energetic in their efforts to improve 
their economic position, and this means that they arc 
abnormally active in their search for jobs, particularly in 
the Government service. "When a popular and pre* 

' dominantly Muslim Ministry was formed in 1937, one of 
its early acts was to frame a set of rules defining the pro- 
portions in which the several Indian communities should 
be recruited to Government service, and the proportion 
of jobs in each service that each community should have. 
The Communal Ratio Rules which emerged made tin's 
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definition on the rough basis of population. The Muslims 
were to have 50 per cent of the jobs, the Scheduled Castes 
(or “Untouchables”) 15 per cent, and the rest (mostly 
Caste Hindus) were to, have the remainder, or 35 per cent, 
of the jobs. 

These Communal Ratio Rules gave rise to a certain 
amount of feeling amongst the Caste Hindus, and they 
did not increase the efficiency of the administrative 
services. However, there was a reason for them, and so 
long as they were fairly applied, I think they were right, 
in the circumstances. The reasons for their retention 
given me by my Muslim Ministers were many, the most 
convincing being that the people looked for a fair pro- 
portion between Hindus and Muslims amongst the 
administrative officers, and that the Rules were gradually 
achieving this. Before the Rules were instituted, there 
was a big preponderance of Hindu officers, although , the 
Muslims were in a majority in the Province. 

I mention this subject to show that there are many 
considerations that are exceptional to India — and that, do 
not make things easier. 

Indeed there are many things in India that seem a 
little unusual to an Australian, although I hope I never 
showed signs of surprise. For instance, a Governor is 
sometimes addressed by deputations and the like as “the 
embodiment of justice”, “wise and noble satrap”, etc. 
This was a little hard to take at first, until I realised that 
such epithets are not meant to describe what you are, 
but what you are expected to be — ^which’puts it in quite 
a different light. 

I was new to the Indian Civil Service, and the I.C.S 
was new to me. I discovered that there were words and, 
phrases that had become part of their official language. 
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and of which I had never heard. The members of tlie 
I.G.S. were unconscious of their originality. “This paper 
may be read”, was one of them, which means that if you 
want to know anything of the subject under discussion, 
you have got to read it. The word “emergent” is in daily 
use, the adjective of “emergency”. I never failed to 
admire the word “infructuous”, which is very popular in 
I.G.S. circles. It is more or less self-explanatory — “un- 
fruitful”, or “useless”. There are many more. 

• Then, again, an occasional good “babu-ism” came my 
way, by which I mean a quite logical but wrong use of the 
English language by Indian clerks and others \vhosc grasp 
of English is incomplete. An entry on a file dealing with 
the dismissal of an obvious .malefactor in the public 
service ended with the pithy note: “Tor the reasons given, 
he was fired with enthusiasm”. And again, a nice non 
seguitur: “It is about 65 miles, as the cock crows”. 

I was delighted with a letter of thanks that I received 
from a minor Indian official after he had received a 
decoration :“I heartily congratulate your Excellency for 
appreciating my public service”. 

“Most becile Sir” took a little ivorking out, until it 
became clear that “becile” was designed to be the oppo- 
site of “imbecile”, which was very civil. 

Although I made a point of touring the Province fairly 
extensively, the pressure of business kept me most of the 
time at my headquarters in Galcutta. I don’t know how 
tho Caliph Haroon-al-Rashid managed it in the Arabian 
Nights, but I found it most difficult to get anj^vhcrc 
informally and unknown. Whistles would blow, police- 
men would bob up from nowhere, and what I had hoped 
would be a simple expedition ahvays became a cavalcade. 
However, I got a good distance into tlic Calcutta slums 
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and the slums of the neighbouring industrial areas. 
Conditions in these slums are appalling — overcrowding 
and lack of ventilationj sanitation, drainage and water- 
supply combine to create living conditions of the most 
filthy and degrading sort, and to make these warrens hot- 
beds of disease. I made it clear that these conditions were 
intolerable, and I enacted a Slum Improvement Bill to 
make it possible to secure some betterment of these awful 
slums by the compulsory provision of drains, latrines, 
water supply, pathways, and so on. I intended this to be 
a short-term measure preparatory to a more radical 
attack on the problem,^ which would mean pulling down 
the slums altogether and the rehousing of many hundreds 
of thousands of people. 

There is, vmfortunately, very little good to be said on 
the subject of health in Bengal. It is probably the worst 
in the world. All one can say is that in some parts of 
Bengal it is easier not to die than in other parts. The 
Province is malaria-ridden. It has recurrent epidemics of 
smallpox and cholera, as well as a great deal of leprosy 
and tuberculosis. Bengal has a very few thousand doctors 
to serve its 65 million people. The best thing we did in 
^944-45 was to stimulate the preventive side by means of 
mass inoculation. About 50 million vaccinations and 
inoculations were given’ in those two years — a great 
achievement. The other forward move was the piirchase 
of a considerable number of British and American Military 
hospitals after the war ended, thus adding some thousands 
of hospital beds to the hospital equipment of the Province. 

•India is notable for personal cleanliness and corporate 
filth. Even the humblest villager washes his clothes and 
his person at least once a day, but the surroundings of -his 
village or of his home arebeyond belief. Theflies do the rest. 
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There is a great deal of political passion in India in 
tliese days. High political feelings in India tend to express 
themselves in parades and processions and clashes wtli 
' the police, which can quickly degenerate into riots, stone 
throwing, burning of cars and buildings, and so on. 
However, we had no outbreaks of any consequence during 
my Governorship until the last few months. Then ^vc had 
two outbreaks of rioting in Calcutta, both arising out of 
. the trial by court-martial of some Indian deserters wlio 
had joined the Japanese. Fanatical and inflammatory 
speeches had so worked on the feelings and passions of the 
University students of Calcutta fhat they came out in 
procession and tried to march through a prohibited area. 
They clashed with the police, which resulted in stone 
throwing, police charges, some shooting, followed by the 
situation getting out of hand and spreading throughout 
the city. For three days in each case the life of the great 
city of Calcutta was paralysed. We eventually damped it 
down, but not until considerable casualties had been 
suffered. They were tragic incidents, but not, I am afraid, 
the last of such outbreaks that India wll experience. 

I believe that Bengal suffers from some basic and funda- 
mental disabilities. The first is that the maximum possible 
revenues of the Province under to-day’s conditions arc 
wholly inadequate to support *the work that should br^ 
donc^ even on most meagre standards, in health, education 
and the revival of agriculture through irrigation projects, 
let alone the manifold other matters of public consequence 
on which government should be active. Under to-d.ay’s 
conditions, the income of a large percentage of Bengal’s 65 
million people is so close to the subsistence level that they 
cannot contribute towards increased revenues, and, in fact, 
they represent a net drain on the resources of the Province, 
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This is another way of saying that poverty is the greatest 
single disability of Bengal. How can this situation be 
improved? The vast majority of the population is engaged 
in growing rice, which occupies them for not more than 
half their time, owing to their dependence on the annual 
rains (the monsoon). If there is a “good monsoon” they 
get a good crop, and if the monsoon is not “good” they 
get a bad crop. They are the slaves of the weather. If 
they had perpetual irrigation water they would be able 
to groW' double the crops that they grow to-day, and they 
would be largely independent of the monsoon. They could 
then feed themselves on a decent nutritional basis and 
with something to spar<5, and they could contribute 
reasonably towards the revenues of the Province. 

But at present, and for some years ahead, the tragic fact 
is that the tens of millions of farmers of Bengal are doomed 
to idleness for about half their time — the greatest under- 
employment problem, in the world, the greatest waste of 
potential human effort. 

The Bengal population is increasing at the rate of about 
a million people a year. Production is not keeping up with 
the increase in population. There is not enough land — 
and consequently not enough food — to go round.^ I 
believe that unless the possibilities of irrigation, drainage 
and river control are most energetically pursued, the 
prospects of Bengal are, to put it mildly, indifferent. 

■Fortunately there is immense scope for improvement. 
Modern science and modern methods of development 

"It is said in the Floud Commission’s Report on Bengal — “We are forced 
• . ..to the fundamental fact that there is not enough land. to go round. 
There is now slightly less than an acre of cultivated land per head of 
the agricultural population. As populadon increases, the available 
land per head of the population decreases. We consider that the 
pressure of population on the land is the ultimate cause of Bengal’s 
economic trouble.” 
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have as yet hardly been applied to Bengal’s natural 
resources. For example, the fishing industry is capable of 
very great expansion. Properly organised it could add 
considerably to the nourishment of the people, all of ^vhom 
like fish, and need it to balance their present unsatis- 
factory diet. I therefore encouraged by every possible 
means the activities of the Fisheries Department, which 
" we doubled or trebled in size and scope. Also I actively 
encouraged the expansion of the Agriculture Department 
and of the facilities for agricultural research and. educa- 
tion. , One of our large-scale experiments was the estab- 
lishment of a dairy and livestock breeding farm and 
research station (at a total cost.of^well over ^1(^500,000) on 
about 6,000 acres of reclaimed land tliat had been semi- 
.• derelict and malaria-ridden. We managed this with the 
help of two capable agricultural officers from New Zea- 
land, whose services I was fortunate enough to obtain. 

At one stage, when we were trying to enliven the 
agricultural side, a fertile-minded Indian official pro- 
duced the slogan: “Let us make the people of Bengal 
manure minded”. I had to clamp down on that one. 

Bengal’s greatest possibilities lie in the development of 
its huge water resources. The control of the Province’s 
great rivers could provide irrigation water for millions of 
acres of agricultural land throughout the Province, and 
would enable double the number of crops to be grown. 
Great quantities of electrical power could also be gene- 
rated witli wide and beneficial consequences. The face of 
Bengal could be changed vastly for the better — and to the 
enrichment of the inhabitants — by the controlled use of 
Bengal’s great natural asset — water. 

By the time I left a great number of projects to this end 
were taking definite and practical shape. I believe that 
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their execution is essential'to Bengal’s welfare, and I hope 
and trust that they will be pursued. 

During 1945 we were busy drawing up plans for a wide 
range of post-war reconstruction works. It was estimated 
that we could .count on about 25 millions sterling over 
the first five post-war years from our own and Government 
of India funds, both revenue and loan monies. Without 
going into detail, we worked out plans for spending 
£2^ millions on agriculture, fisheries and forestry, £26 
millions on irrigation projects, ^{^30 millions on roads, 
;^io millions on education, 11 millions on public health 
and the balance oi £2^ millions on a variety of smaller 
matters (police, statisScs. technical training, etc.). 

Before the war, Bengal had never spent more than the 
equivalent of a few thousand pounds a year on develop- 
mental projects. Now, £25 millions a year is going 
to be spent. Much head shaking. Can we afford 
it? The more appropriate question is, “Gan we 
afford not to?” Money is the fertilizer that Bengal needs 
most, and there is no soil in the world that will respond 
, quicker than the soil of Bengal. 

Whatever mark I may or may not have left on Bengal, 

I claim to have left a few Australian expressions behind 
me. My personal secretary, a most capable British mem- 
ber of the Indian Civil Service, was a man wholly un- 
familiar with the expression “a fair cow”. However, in 
the course of time he accepted it, and many other 
A.ustralian expressions, as being pungent and descriptive. 
So much so that when I had once sent him to Delhi on a 
job, he sent me a telegram in cypher in which he said that 
“he now agreed that so-and-so was a fair cow”. My 
personal office staff withheld the telegram from me in the 
belief that it was a corruption, and asked for a repetition 
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of the message. The repetition^came : “So-and-so is a fair 
cow — repeat fair cow”. This was then brought to me by 
a bewildered subordinate. I felt that my time in India had 
not been wa^ed. 

I have spoken of many of the matters that absorbed me 
and my Government in my two years in Bengal. There 
were many more, but I have given a typical cross-section. 
On my wife’s side there was a full'range of other activities 
touching the development of women’s work in tlic 
Province and the welfare of Servicemen and, later, of 
returning prisoners of war. 

Side by side with all this there was a constant stream 
of people passing through Governfnent House. We had 
to get to know all the local people of consequence, both 
Indian and British, through informal contact at lunch or 
dinner with us. There were large- numbers of senior 
officers of the fighting services and of other administra- 
tions constantly passing through Calcutta, and many of 
them stayed with us. I suppose there were always four or 
five visitors staying in the house, and, I expect, a dozen 
others to various meals each day. 

' Calcutta was a great terminal and a cross-roads during 
the war ycars.^ People from England, from China, 
America, Australia, from New Delhi and other parts of 
India were constantly appearing, and u’c were glad to 
see them and hear their news. 

When Mr. Churchill asked me to go to Bengal in late 
1943, I hadn’t the least idea what it would mean. My 
previous interests had not included India, and I’m afraid 
that, like many others, I knew little about it. However, 
the life of Bengal unfolded itself very quickly before us. 
Wc had to Icam it all without delay. We had no time for 
relaxations of any sort. It was hard slogging all the 
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time, as it has been throughout the war for countless 
people. 

Not the least thing that we gained through our two 
years in Bengal was an ever-growing knowledge of the 
Indian people and the beginnings of understanding of 
them.' The people of Bengal are sensitive, most intelligent 
and of quick sympathies. We like to believe that we made 
many friends amongst them. Unless one likes the people 
amongst whom, and for whom, one is working, life very 
quickly becomes a burden, and we did not find it a burden 
at all. 

The popular conception of the life of a Provincial 
Governor in India is far removed from reality. I have the 
impression that he is regkj;ded as a rather elegant person- 
age who runs a reluctant pen over heavily-embossed 
stationery for a few hours a day. Nothing could be further 
from .the truth. The Governorship of Bengal is to-day a 
task of great anxiety and toil. There is very little glamour 
about it for either the Governor or his wife. However, we 
would not have missed our t^vo full years in Bengal for a 
great deal, and, in spite of many ups and downs, we left 
Calcutta with great -regret and with the greatest goodwill 
and sympathy for the people of the Presidency. 

All-India politics are not directly the concern of the 
Governor of an Indian Pro-vince. His task is to govern his 
Province. However, the Governor of Bengal lives in the 
midst of provincial political controversy which is a micro- 
cosm of the political controversy of all-India. It is going 
on all round him all the time, in the minds and mouths 
of half the people he meets, and in the columns of the 
fiercely controversial Press. It is impossible to run a 
Province such as Bengal without acquiring a working 
knowledge of the larger aspect of the facts and points of 
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view that concern India as a whole. Tilings may be other- 
wise in Indian Pro^dnces other than Bengal, but I am 
convinced that one ^vould come to many %\Tong decisions 
in Bengal if one did not acquire some reasonable acquaint- 
ance \vith ^rhat was happening in the rest of India. 
Hence what follo^^’s. 



Chapter Three 

POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES IN INDIA 

“ RITISH INDIA” (and I will omit the quotation 
marks from no\v on) is, at present, a loose Fedcra- 
tion of the eleven Provinces, with a Constitution 
which allocates powers and responsibilities between “the 
Centre” (the Government of India at New Delhi) and the 
Provinces. The form of Constitution — and the relation- 
ship between New Delhi and the Provinces — is not unlike 
that of Australia. 

The Provinces of^ritish India comprise 55 per cent of 
the total area of India, and include 76 per cent of the 
total population. The' Indian States account for the 
balance. 

The Governments of the many Indian States are auto- 
cratic. There is little or no representative Government. 
Power resides in the person and family of the Ruler. The 
beginnings of Democratic Government are beginning 
to be conceded. Some of the States are extremely , 
well run, others not so well. There is little or no 
“politics” in the Indian States. The Rulers see to that. 
The result is that Hindu-Muslim antipathy (an outstanding 
feature of political life in British India) is practically 
absent. 

The Rulers of the principal Indian States derive their 
authority from treaties made with the British Government 
a. few generations ago. The smaller States have no 
treaties but rely on “usage” — the fact that their 
ruling families have been regarded as the rulers for a 
long time. 

The three legs of the stool in India may be said to be 
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the Congress Party, the Muslim League^ and the Indian 
States. The -^vorld hears a lot about tlie Muslim League 
and the Congress. Less is heard of tlie Princes, because 
they have less nuisance value. They don’t \vant anything 
except to be left alone as much as possible, and to prcscrv'c 
their heritage. 

As regards the other two legs of tlie stool — the Congress 
Party and the Muslim League — there has always been 
rivalry, even antagom'sm, betiveen Hindus and Muslims 
in India; but the past generation has seen a sharp increase 
in' feeling, until it can be described to-day as a feud of 
some intensity. 

So the present position is that India is “run” in two 
watertight compartments — ^the Prbvinccs of British India 
and the Indian States. It is generally recognised (but, of 
course, only admitted with reser\*ations by the Princes) 
that in due course Princely India must come into the 
general comity of India. The Hindu-Muslim feud, hoiv- 
ever, has raised the problem whether in fact there can -be 
a real comity of India. The Muslims arc so distrustful of 
the Hindus that they are (or appear to be) insistent on 
Pakistan, that is, the creation of units of Muslim rule in 

1 The Congress Party and the Mxislhn League should be briefly 
explained. 

The Congress Party (its full description is "the Indian N.'ition.al 
Congress"') svas founded in 1885 and Ls the oldest and best organiin .1 
political party in India. Its cxccutis'c is called the Working Committre 
of the Congress. The Congress stands for “Puma Swamj”, or complete 
independence for Indi.a. For 25 years, whether as a ntember of the 
Congress Working Committee or not, Mr. Gandhi h.as dominated iu 
Councils. 

The Muslim League (“The All-India Muslim League") >v.-:s fornsed 
in IQ06 to look after the political interests of the Muslims. The Lcagy 
stands for separate electorates for the Muslims, .as agaiast the Cc.agress 
stand for general electorates in which all members of all-Indian com- 
munitics dcct a representative, no matter what community he belonc* 
to. The Muslim Lcagtic and the Congress Imve become inerrastngh 
antagonistic ostr the last 25 ye.ars. 
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the areas wlicre there is a Muslim majority, which will be 
completely independent of the rest of India — lest in the 
federal unity of India tlicy be swamped in the Hindu 
majority. 

Looking back over the history under British rule, it has 
'always been recognised that the day would come when 
India would rule itself. For a hundred years things have 
been shaping tbcmsch’cs in that direction — but, from the 
Indian point of view, too slowly. 

In the early i goo’s “nationalism”, “unrest”, and 
“terrorism” — all directed against the British — began to 
appear on the Indian scene, as a reflex of the impatience 
of sophisticated India at the slow speed of the advance 
towards the goal of sciT^govcrnment. Britain’s answer to 
this growing and increasingly vocal demand has been a 
series of “Constitutions”, each a considerable advance on 
what had gone before. 

I will not complicate this short account by dealing with 
developments prior to igoo. Since igoo India has, so far, 
proceeded through three “Constitutions”, and it is now 
the aim to produce the fourth and final one. These con- 
stitutions have been steps — ^first, towards representation; 
then from representation to partial responsibility; thirdly, 
from partial responsibility to much greater responsibility; 
and, lastly, from great responsibility to what we all hope 
will be full responsibility. 

The first of these Constitutions was that of 1909. It 
provided for the election of a proportion of the members 
of the Central and Provincial Councils. But, while 
this provided political representation, it did not involve^ 
any control of the Government. 

The next Constitution took form in 1919. It followed 
the Montagu-Chelmsford report on Indian Constitutional 
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Reforms and was inspired by the . British Government’s 
announcement in 1917 that their aim was “the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India’’. Under 
, the Constitution of 1919, authority over a number of 
subjects was devolved from the Centre to the Prorinces, 
and, within the Provinces, a system of partial responsi- 
bility known as “dyarchy” was introduced. Dyarchy 
meant that some of the duties of Government were 
“reserved” for the Governors of Prorinccs to carr>' out 
as before (responsible only to the Governor-General 
and through the Governor-General to the British Parlia- 
ment), while others were “transferred” to be carried 
out by Ministers responsible to elected majorities in 
the provincial legislatures. , ' 

But t\iis did not satisfy those who were impatient. 
The Congress Party had become a revolutionary body, 
and in 1920 it resolved that “Swaraj”, or self-rule, must 
be attained within one year by means of “non-violent 
non-co-operation”. They would have no hand in 
“dyarchy” or “partial responsibility.” They wanted 
the whole of the cake at once, and not merely a large 
slice with a promise of more to come. In 1928 Indian 
nationalists produced tiicir own plan (in the shape of 
the Nehru Report). In the words of an authority on 
the subject (R. Coupland), “It was the first attempt of 
Indian public men to build a Constitution of their own 
on a foundation of national unity”. But the plan did 
not satisfy the Congress extremists who were by then 
looking beyond Dominion status to complete indepen- 
dence of the British Commonwealth, and it was repudiated 
for other reasons by the Muslims. 

Almost simultaneously the British started their re- 
examination of the problem. A Commission of the 
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British Parliament — the Simon Commission — was estab- 
lished in 19127 to undertake this task. The Commission 
produced a report ^vhich, with many changes, led to 
the Constitution Act of 1935, under which India is 
now governed. The Simon Report was an advance of 
the 1919 position to the extent that it advocated further 
devolution of power from the Centre to the Provinces 
and the abolition of partial responsibility of dyarchy 
in the Provinces. But it did not contemplate responsible 
government at the Centre. A Round Table Conference 
was then called in London. It was representative of 
the whole of India — both British India and Princely 
India, Their deliberations (which were spread over 
tliree years and which, achieved, if not complete agree- 
ment, at any rate much work of great value) were followed 
by those of a Joint Select Committee of Parliament. 
Eventually emerged the Government of India Act of 
^935» which came into force at the beginning of 

•^ 937 - 

The Government of India Act of 1935 was a big step 
towards self-government, and it went considerably > 
beyond the recommendations of the Simon Commission. 
In the Provinces, responsible government was established 
over virtually the entire field of subjects ordinarily 
falling to a province in a federation. In nearly all 
matters the Governor was bound to act on the advice 
of his Ministers. In a few matters he could legally act 
against advice. In still fewer matters he could act even 
without advice. These “safeguards” were very few, 
and the Governors were particularly enjoined not to 
exercise their powers so as to relieve Ministers of proper 
responsibility. In fact the over-ruling powers were 
very little used. 
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The second part of die Government of India Act 1935 
was designed to secure die federation of die ivliolc of 
•India, and to introduce responsible government at the 
Centre. But it has never -come into force, because the 
Princes refused to join a federation. So the Centre 
carried on as before. 

The Government of India Act of 1935, as a whole, 
was a great advance on anything that Iiad gone before. 
It was the first act that sought to apply to all India, 
to the Indian States as well as to the Provinces. As sucii, 
it marked a definite transition from successive measures 
of decentralisadon under a unitary system to (or towards) 
the idea of federation. r 

Hoivevcr, it did not provide for powers to enable the 
Constitudon to be amended or developed othenvise than 
by another Act of the Bridsh Parliament, and to this 
extent fell short of Dominion status. In this same regard, 
the 1935 Act did not alter the fact that federal legisla- 
tion (and some pro\incial legislation) continued to 
be liable to disallowance by the King on the advice 
of a British Minister responsible to the British 
Parliament. 

Casting back quickly over the generations, we began 
in India with a state of affairs in which the Govcnimcnt 
of the country was one and indivisible,- and the “local” 
Governments scarcely more than agents of the Go\'crn- 
ment of India. The system was, in those days, little more 
tlian an administrative system. The early legislative 
bodies w’crc not recognised as possessing individuality 
distinct from the executive. Then followed the stages 
of increasing association of non-ofiicials with the Govern- 
ment: then the attempt to make the legislatures mt'rc 
“representative” by introducing an elected clement. 
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Next tile promise of “responsible” Government made 
during the war of 1914-18, ivith dyarchy in the Provinces 
and increased powers for the legislature at the 
Centre. 

Even tlie 1919 reforms were a break with the past in 
the way of the new life that they gave to the Provinces, 
but that step was carried much further with the concep- 
tion of the 1935 Act, based on tlie creation of units that 
were very largely self-governing in an All-India- Federa- 
tion. 

Under the 1935 Act, the legislative fields of the 
Centre and of the Provinces were regulated by lists of 
the powers to be ekercis.ed by the Centre and the Pro- 
vinces, together with a list of concurrent powers. At the 
same time, the 1935 Act largely wiped out the “superin- 
tendence” by the Central Government over the Provincial 
Governments, except as regards the authority of the 
Governor-General in respect of the “special responsi- 
bilities” of Governors. 

Let me carry the tale a litde further. In 1937 respon- 
sible ministries were formed in all the Provinces. But in > 
^939} on the outbreak of war, all the Congress Party 
ministries (that is, the ministries of seven out of the 
eleven Provinces) resigned and would take no further part 
in the government of the country. These Provinces 
had, therefore, to be governed \vithout responsible 
ministries. In 1942 the Cripps offer, which contemplated 
full Dominion status after the war and meantime Indian 
control within the existing constitution of all Government 
power except defence, was rejected. 

I believe that the rejection of the Cripps offer by the 
Congress (wliich was inevitably followed by its rejection 
by the Muslim League) was a major error of judgment. 
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fpr which a section of the Working Committee of the 
Congress has to take responsibility. The Cripps offer 
was a clear-cut, specific and generous proposal. It 
envisaged the ‘‘earliest possible realisation of self-govern- 
ment in India” as an Indian Union in common allegiance 
- to the Crown as a Dominion. The subsequent right of 
the Indian Union to contract out of the British 
Commonwealth was unrestricted. 

The probable real reason for the rejection of the Cripps 
offer was that the Working Committee of tlie Congress 
(and possibly also the Working Committee of the Muslim 
League) believed that we were down and out in the 
first two precarious years of the ,war. Mr. Gandhi is 
commonly reported to have said that the Cripps offer 
was a “post-dated cheque on a bank that was 
obviously crashing”. Even if Mr. Gandhi did not say 
this, I believe that this remark fairly reflects the attitude 
of mind that was general amongst^ his followers in 
1942. 

I have Avidespread and conclusive evidence that the 
rejection of the Cripps offer was greatly regretted in 
1943 and 1944, when it was clear that wc were going to 
win the war. 

A few months after the rejection of the Cripps offer, 
in August 1942, some underground groups endeavoured 
to seize power by revolution. The effort failed, but tlie 
war effort was impeded and the country was thrown 
into an appreciable state of confusion. 

In 1944, discussions between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah revealed that the gulf between the Congress and 
the Muslim League was as great as, or even greater than 
e\'er. 

In 1945, the Viceroy held a conference at Simla in 
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an endeavour to persuade the principal parties to accept 
office as members of his Executive Council, and as 
Ministers in ' the Provincial Governments, but the 
attempt failed. 

Hitherto it has been a melancholy story — a story of 
hope and sincere endeavour frustrated by fear and 
suspicion. If the Congress Party had given the 1919 
Constitution a fair chance for the ten years before its 
statutory review; if the Muslims had not repudiated 
the Nehru Report in 1928; if the Princes had not refused 
to join a federation in 1937; if the Congress Party had 
not resigned office in 1939; if the Cripps offer had been 
accepted in 1942; if»the Congress Party had not rebelled 
later in 1942; if Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah had agreed 
on the form of an Indian Government in 1944; if the 
Congress and the Muslim League had agreed jointly 
to accept Central and Provincial office in 1945 — if any 
of these had happened, I believe it would have 
been for India’s good, and that Britain’s declared 
intentions would have been very much easier of 
fulfilment. 

We have not been dilatory in India by way of 
constitutional reforms. We have pressed on with all 
the -speed that was wise and practicable — indeed we 
have pressed on probably in advance of the ability 
of the country to take advantage of the progressive 
steps towards sdf-government that we have made 
possible. 

Let me include a quotation from a speech in 1936 
by Sir William Hawthorn Lewis (then Adviser on 
Constitutional matters to the Viceroy — subsequently 
Governor of Orissa): — 

“I would like, in conclusion, to leave one thought 

t * 
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with you. We are told that the normal span of a 
man’s life is three-score years and ten. It is only 
four-score years since, with the repeal of the Charter 
Acts, the responsibih'ty for the administration of India 
was formally assumed by the Crown. Study the 
constitutional history of these few years, and you 
will find in India an epitome of the progress of puljlic 
and personal liberty which has carried us through 
the centuries of our own history. Under the safe xgis 
of the British Crown, political institutions have been 
set up in India, and have been expanded and developed 
on lines parallel to institutions of our own countr)*. 
Do not look to me for an anticipation of events before 
they occur. But remember . that wc stand now at 
the start of a great liistorical development; and when 
you consider the political changes on which ^vc arc 
embarked, be sure of this, that this general plan of 
self-governing units and a federation embracing the 
whole continent has been constructed with a fine and 
splendid purpose. The traditions of the British Empire 
and its strength are bound up with the progress and 
liberty of all its elements. That is its purpose, 
inexorably sure and 'eternally true.” 

All India polidcs to-day arc sharp and clear cut. 
There are only two parties of India-wide consequence • - 
the Congress Party and the Muslim League. The Congress 
Party is almost entirely Caste Hindu and the Muslim 
League is entirely Muslim. 

The Congress Party claims to represent all communities, 
but it is clear (from the results of the recent elections 
and from other evidence) that it represents, in cficct, 
only the Caste Hindus. However, even this means a 
considerable body of support. There arc nearly 21*0 
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million Caste Hindus in the whole of India, of whom 
about 160 millions are in British Indiad 
There are probably nearly lOO million Muslims in 
the whole' of India, of whom about 84 millions are in 
British India. 

There are roughly 52 millions of scheduled Caste 
Hindus (depressed classes or “untouchables”) in all 
India, of whom about 42 millions are in British India. 
They have no clear-cut India-wide political party. 
Their leader, Dr. Ambedkar, makes savage and hostile 
references to Mr. Gandhi and to the Congress Party 
from time to time. On the other hand, Mr. Gandhi 
makes soothing aifd sympathetic remarks about the 
Scheduled Castes, which may be expected .to have some 
political effect. 

The Congress Party seeks an undivided (“un-vivisec- 
ted”) India, with an all-India Government and Con- 
stitution, and they say they will have nothing less. 

The Muslim League wants autonomous States 
(Pakistan) with full and complete sovereignty composed 
of what are at present the Muslim majority provinces 
in North West and in North East India, and they say 
they will have nothing less. • 

^For those-who (like the writer) prefer their figures in tabular form, the 
. Indian population figures are as follows : — 

Scheduled 

Caste Hindus Muslims Castes^ 

British India i6o million 84.1 million 42.3 million 27 million 

Indian States 58.5 million 13.4 million '9.7 million 15 million 

Totals 2 18.5 million 97-5 million 5^ million 42 million 

These figures are from the 1941 Census, adjusted reasonably for net 
population increase since. ■ ' 

It is interesting to notcJ(by reference froni the ig3i_and 1941 Census 
reports) that the total number of British civilians in India in the 
inter-war period was about 155,000. This, of course, excludes the Army 
and excludes Anglo-Indians. 
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the Other party. One can only hope that the resentment 
will not take the form of resort to violence — but it is 
difficult to believe that it wiU not. 

An intelligent and well-informed Indian put the 
situation to me in a nutshell in conversation a feiv months 
ago. He said, “You British have as pretty a problem 
as could be found. I can imagine you looking at the 
Congress Party and at the Muslim League and asking 
yourselves which you will choose between. On the one 
hand you have Congress, which undoubtedly represents 
the majority of the people of India, but who have been 
rebellious and difficult from your point of view for a 
generation. They now want the right thing, a united 
India. On the other hand you have the Muslims, Avho 
represent a very much smaller proportion of the Indian 
people. They, have co-operated with you' loyally for a 
long time, but now they want the wrong thing, a divided 
India. The difficult majority -^vant the right thing, the 
loyal minority want the wrong thing. Whichever ^v■ay 
you decide you will be frightfully wrong in the eyes of 
a great many Indians. And, for once, it won’t be your 
fault.” 

By far the most outstanding and interesting individual 
that I met in India was Mr. Gandhi. Although I believe 
he is 76 years old, he shows no outward sign of the weight 
of years. 

His personality is real and lively and he has grc.'it 
charm. He is not, on ordinary^ standards, a good-looking 
man; yet his bearing and his appearance warm one to 
him. -You feel that here is a human being of consequence, 
and likeable as well. 

Mr. Gandhi gave me the unusual feeling, the first 
time I met him, that he was a man with whom one could 
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discuss one’s most intimate personal problem, and get 
wise and understanding advice. 

He is innately courteous, tactful and a good listener. 
He has . a good sense of fun and I think, probably, also 
a good sense of humour. His physical gestures are simple 
and dramatic. A discussion with him is enlivened by 
a good deal of relevant and entertaining reminiscences. 

Like many another, I believe that Mr. Gandhi trusts 
those who trust him. I would believe him to be much 
influenced by sympathetic personalities. I am reminded 
of the remark attributed to Bismarck, “When I’m dealing 
with a gentleman, I’m a gentleman and a half. When 
I’m dealing with a? crook, I’m a crook and a half.” 
The same general idea dias recently been expressed by 
Mr. Henry L. Stimson, the ex-Secretary of War of the 
United States, when he said: “The chief lesson that I 
have learned in a long life is that the only way to make 
a man trustworthy is to trust him, and that the sure way 
to. make him untrustworthy is to distrust him and to 
show your distrust.” 

Mr. Gandhi is a lawyer by profession, but not, as he 
takes pains to point out, a man of great learning. His 
command of English is very good, almost perfect, but 
slightly coloured by the almost universal Indian habit 
of pronouncing certain words differently from the way 
we pronounce them. 

Mr. Gandhi is credited by many of his followers \vith 
being a Saint and a Statesman. Whilst I have a consider- 
able regard for him, I do not believe he is either. He 
has protested for many years against being called 
I “Mahatma” (holy man), but in vain. He is almost 
universally referred to in the Congress Press as Mahatma 
or Mahatmaji, the respectful and affectionate diminutive. 
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Mr. Gandhi is an intensively religious man. Apart 
from his spiritual convictions he has made more than a 
passing study of all religions. His daily evening prayers arc 
attended by thousands of people, and have something 
of the" flavour of open-air revivalist meetings. To 
emphasise his universal approach to religion, he introduces 
Muslim prayers in Arabic, hymns in English, and 
’ selections from other religions. 

What claims has Mr. Gandhi to statesmanship? 
There is a simple criterion for determining whether, a 
man is a statesman; the passage of time should show 
that he was right in his major political decisions three 
times out of four. I do not think Mr. Gandhi can claim 
this record. , '■ 

Perhaps one might say that amongst saints he is a 
statesman, and amongst statesmen a. saint. 

Mr. Gandhi’s greatest asset is his warm humanity, 
which must be the basis of his remarkable hold on the 
hearts and affections of the great mass of the people of 
India. I have personally, on two occasions, had dramatic 
evidence of the great strength of his influence. 

I once asked him when his astonishing power over 
the people of India began to manifest itself, and he said 
that it was about a year after he returned ,to India from 
South Africa, about 30 years ago. Whether by rc.ison 
of modesty or for whatever other reason, he made no 
effort to explain how he got where he is, other than to 
say that the story of his work in South Africa on behalf 
of his fellow countrymen must have preceded him 
to India. I have asked others and have got no more 
satisfactory answer than that his following was due to 
his obvious integrity and sincerity. But others have had 
integrity and sincerity and the lightning of almost 
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universal popular acclaim has nol struck them as it has 
struck Mr. Gandhi. 

I would not say that he has a businesslike or methodical 
mind. I cannot see him entering into a discussion on a 
number of matters, dealing concisely with each one in 
turn, arguing it through, reaching a decision, ticking 
it off, and then passing on to the next. His mind, for 
better or worse, does not work that way. He likes taking 
his time, mentioning a point when he thinks of it, whether 
it concerns the matter immediately under discussion or 
the one before or the one after. His is the mind of the 
artist rather than of the executive. The result is that it 
is rather a business summing up the result of a discussion 
with him on a numbef pf subjects. I have had many 
such discussions with him, in which I wanted him to do 
certain things and he wanted me to do certain things. 
I was out to do as many of the things that he wanted as 
I possibly could, but — ^with the best will in the world — 
I landed into misunderstandings with him and we had 
some pretty rapid cross-fire correspondence on the several 
subjects subsequently, with each of us a little irritable. 

By the way, Mr. Gandhi adopted the pleasant habit 
of addressing me, at the start of his letters, as “Dear 
Friend”. When he wrote in a hurry it seemed to get 
perilously near to “Dear Fiend”, especially in some of 
our slightly acidulated correspondence. But I may have 
been unduly sensitive. 

Like all of us, I suppose, Mr. Gandhi has some fixed 
ideas. It is a waste of time, as I discovered, trying to 
argue against his views on the subject of home spinning 
and weaving. He is convinced that the salvation of 
India lies in the spinning wheel and the hand loom, 
and no amount of argument on what I liked to believe 
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were logical lines, had any effect on him at all. He defeat- 
ed one by merely repeating his premise, as if one had 
never said anything at all. 

Another subject was tlie excise (ax on salt. Mr. 
Gandhi has held for 30 years that there should be no 
tax of any sort on salt. No matter how cogently one 
argues about the necessity for public revenues, and the 
microscopically small contribution that cacli individual 
pays in the form of salt excise, he relies on his original 
premise that the whole thing is wrong and should be 
abolished, and that that’s all there is to it. 

When I venture to deny Mr. Gandhi the right to be 
called a statesman, I do not want,, to be taken to mean 
that he lacks political sense. I believe that he has this useful 
attribute in high degree. He knows when to use his 
undoubted influence with the people, and he know.'; 
when not to. He has a keen appreciation of (he use of 
words. He can be clear-cut and specific in his public 
statements, and he can command expressions that mean 
something different to each group within his following 
that reads them. He can make his point publicly with 
an opponent and yet leave his opponent without any 
feeling of bitterness — when he likes. He knows those things 
w'hich will advance his cause and those that will not. 
He knows when to leave a matter to his colleague or 
his subordinate, and when to deal with it himself. 

Mr. Gandhi seldom, if ever, speaks ill of any man. 

I discussed several men with him who had used him 
harshly, but he managed to find some good to .say of 
tliem and no ill. 

Although I have met Mr. Gandhi many times and have 
had a good many hours with him, I don't pretend to 
understand him at all fully. He is of the East and I am 
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not. But of this I am sure — that he is the most important 
figure in India to-day, and I believe he will continue to be. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. Jinnah is the only 
outstanding Muslim of all-India stature in Indian 
politics to-day. 

He is a successful la-svyer of Bombay and a man of 
considerable wealth. He was educated and called to the 
Bar in England. He usually wears the most immaculate 
English clothes and carries an eyeglass. Only on great 
Muslim occasions does he wear Muslim clothes. I believe 
that only a generation or two back his family was con- 
verted from Hinduism. I believe that he married a 
Parsee. So that, from an orthodox Muslim point of 
view, he would seem to have little to recommend him. 
In spite of all this, he is the idol, although the very 
remote and austere idol, of the vast majority of Muslims 
of India. 

He is tall and very thin. He is over 70, but carries his 
years well, though he has a look of frailty. His English 
is perfect and precise. He has a distinct and dominating 
personality. He appears to have the legal mind: he 
holds his cards very close to his chest. He is not a 
“warm” man. I have never heard him address a great 
audience, but I find it difficult to believe that he could 
ever sway a crowd through their emotions. 

However, there is something in his eye that hints at 
a sense of humour and, deeper down, at the memory 
of human enjoyment. But he is a man of iron discipline, 
and he has denied himself the luxury of any qualities 
which might loosen his concentration upon his purpose. 
He is dogmatic and sure of himself; I would believe that 
it does not ever occur to him that he might be wrong. 
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(I am reminded, most irrelevantly, of Senator “Happy'’ 
Chandler, lately of the United States Senate, who 
recently made the splendid admission; “I may be wrong 
but I am never in doubt.”) 

Mr. Jinnah’s ability and personality’ are such that it 
is not much of an exaggeration to say that he is the Muslim 
League. His views are accepted by his colleagues 
without question and without much analysis. If he says 
the watchw'ord is to be “Paldstan” the w^atchword is 
Pakistan. He is a man whose judgment and authority 
are not questioned lightly by his colleagues. 

It is possible, even probable, that if Mr. Jinnah were 
to resign' from the leadership of the Muslim League, 
the demand for Pakistan would .before long die down and 
disappear and that the Muslims of India would be content 
to come into an all-India Constitution, provided that 
it contained adequate safeguards in respect of tlicir 
religion, education, social customs, and their representa- 
tion in the legislatures and in governmental instrumen- 
talities. 

Mr. Jinnah once belonged to tlic Congress Party, 
30 years or so ago. He was a great admirer of the late 
Gopal Krishna Gokhalc, then an outstanding figure in 
the councils of Congress. I have heard Mr. Jinnali 
quoted (on what I believe to be very good authority) .ns 
sa)dng that he nvould be a member of the Gongres; 
Party to-day if Gokhalc tverc still alive. I have also heard 
him quoted (again, I believe, reliably) as saying that 
Mr. Gandhi had prostituted the Congress l^arty l)y 
encouraging the worst elements in Indian politics into 
it and letting them ruin it by extremism arid com- 
munalism. 

Mr. Jinnah is credited with ruling the worbr'.g 
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committee of the Muslim League wtli a rod of iron. He 
is said to tell them ^vhat’s what, and that they invariably 
fall into line. At any signs of intransigence on ^vhat he 
considers a major point he is said to threaten resignation, 
after which the argument ceases. He must know that 
he has no rival in the Muslim League. For some reason, 
Muslim India has thrown up very few figures of India- 
^vide political significance. It ^vould be very hard to 
find a successor to Mr. Jinnah if he resigned from the 
Icadei-ship of the Muslim League. He knows this and 
uses it to get his own way. 

There must have been many who liavc believed over 
recent years that Mr. ^Jinnah was using the threat of 
Pakistan as a Icgitimato bargaining counter, and that 
at some moment of his own choosing he would ask 
Congress what their alternative was, what they had to 
offer. Or perhaps it would be more in character for him 
to let it be known what his terms were, in the shape of 
Himalayan safeguards for the Muslims in an all-India 
constitution. But he has not done tliis. He has kept on 
demanding Pakistan and nothing else. Perhaps now it is 
too late for him to admit that there is any acceptable 
alternative to Pakistan in the eyes of the Muslims, he 
would lose too much face. If this is so — then . . . 

On a wider field, Mr. Jinnah is credited with the 
ambition to achieve an entente between the Muslims 
of India (the Muslims of Pakistan, he would say) and 
the Muslims of the Middle East. It is indeed strange that 
there is so little mutual sympathy and liaison between the 
65 million Muslims in the Middle East and the 100 million 
Muslims of India. (Still less, by the way, is there any 
link between the Muslims of India and the 65 million Mus- 
lims of the Netherlands East Indies and South East Asia.) 
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Admittedly there is some sentimental feeling on the 
part of tlie 'Muslims of India toieards the birthplace of 
their religion in tlie Middle East, but I do not believe 
tliat the feeling is reciprocated. It is true tliat when there 
is some natural calamity* in tlie Aliddlc East, the Muslims 
of India send what financial contribution they can, 
but I have heard of no reverse tendency. I believe Mr. 
Jinnali %\'ill have a good deal of difficulty in creating a 
link of any consequence witli the Middle East. 

A vast responsibility rests on the shoulders of Mr. 
Jimiah. He is a man well accustomed to authoritj* and 
responsibility. His followers realise verv* ^vcll that the 
stahes arc high, and they have c\-cr)' faith in his judg- 
ment and in liis strcngtli. He if blunt and direct and no 
one has any doubt what he means when he speaks. .-X 
ver)* great deal depends on his handling of afl'airs owr 
the next year or so — the biggest case he has had. 

Mr. Nehru is apparently to succeed Mr. Gandhi as 
the leader of tlie Congress Parly — if, indeed, he is no: 
in fact already leading it to-day. 

h lr. Nehru is by far the most anglicised of the memben: 
of tlic XVorking Committee of the Congress. He ivas at 
school and university in England, and in manner and 
speech — and even in appc.arancc — he conforms qintc 
closely to the regular pattern of those who have been 
through these institutions. But. on the other h.and. 
there is no one in India ivho speaks in such unmeasurca* 
and unbridled terms in fierce condemnation of the 
British. 

Mr. Nehru is about 57, .although lie looks considcrr.blv 
younger. He is rather .above medium height .and i'' ^ 
slight in build. He inherited considerable wr,iUh tnani _ 
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his distinguished la^^7cr-^^thcr, Pandit Motilal Nehru. 
He invariably vears the “Gandhi” cap of white home- 
spun. 

He lias written several successful books, and has sjicnt 
a good many years in detention as a political prisoner. 

There is no doubt of the fact that Mr. Nehru bitterly 
resents the continued presence of the British on Indian 
soil. He has been fiercely nationalist since soon after 
his return from his educational period in England. He 
went through a stage of adherence to Socialism, but he 
now apparently has come out on the other side, although 
rather on the Left side. His fervent nationalism remains 
— and is understandlib^c — although his passion and fury 
on the subject, both in ‘public and in private, are not 
so understandable. They would appear to have their 
origins in a personal psychological background. 

Mr. Nehru’s ability and ivide experience are undoubted. 
His 'capacity for c.xprcssing himself, both in his writing 
and on the platform, is of a high order. His comments 
on public affairs arc very much to the point. He has 
the gift of orator)', and can hold great audiences. His 
kindliness and sympathy to individuals in distress are 
well known. He has tlie confidence and affection of 
Mr. Gandhi. Next to Mr. Gandhi he is, without doubt, the 
most respected public figure on the Congress side. And yet 
one hesitates to call him a popular figure. He is reliably 
said to be intolerant of opposition, or even of critical 
comment, even from his friends. It may be that, in 
spite of his many gifts, this intolerance will make it 
difficult for him to command the full co-operation and 
loyalty of his colleagues over a period of time. 

Dr. Ambedkar is the most distinguished member of 
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the Scheduled Castes in India. He \vas once the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council responsible for the 
Labour portfolio. 

He was educated overseas, I believe in both England 
and the United States. He is a man of about 55, robust 
and sensible, and without the slightest diffidence in 
speaking of his community. I greatly enjoyed and 
profited by my many meetings with him. He is a man 
of wide knowledge, culture and sensibility, and a most 
determined fighter in the great task of improving the 
lot of the 52 millions of Scheduled Caste Hindus in 
India. 

Dr. Ambedkar has written mafiy books, the latest 
(1945) being a formidable indictment of the social 
structure of Hinduism, called “What Congress and 
Gandhi have done to tlie Untouchables”. The title 
almost speaks for itself. Dr. Ambedkar hits out at the 
Caste Hindus — ^in no uncertain ^vay — and gives chapter 
and verse. The burden of his argument is that the 
Congress is a Caste Hindu organisation dominated by a 
Brahmin-Bania (i.e. top aristocratic caste plus the 
merchant caste) combination led by Mr. Gandhi, 
and that they arc determined to obtain and maintain 
Caste Hindu rule of India, involving the continued 
enslavement of the untouchables as a servile class 
ordained to do the dirty work of their Caste Hindu 
masters. 

Dr. Ambedkar maintains that the Congress — and 
particularly Mr. Gandhi — find it politically expedient to 
affect periodical concern for the untouchables, lest their 
52 millions should form an important opposition to the 
goal of Congress rule. 

He believes that the Caste Hindu despises the non* 
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caste Hindu, and that he is not, generally speaking, in 
the least interested, except as a political expedient, in 
seeing the non-caste Hindu raised to an equal footing 
with himself, whether as a measure of social or political 
justice or for any other reason. 

He holds that the spirit of separatism is endemic in 
Hinduism. “The real genius of Hinduism” he says 
“is to divide ... for what else do caste and untouchability 
stand for? Obviously for separation, for caste is another 
name for separation, and untouchability typifies the 
most extreme form of separation of community from 
community.” • 

In rebuttal of Bt. Ambedkar’s charges against Mr. 
Gandhi and the Congress, I have heard it said that he 
is thinking back to the conditions of a generation ago, 
and that he ignores the advances that have been made 
in at least diminishing the worst of the caste inequalities 
in the last decade or so. This may be so. I don’t know. 
The caste system is least in evidence in Bengal, although 
I believe it thrives unhealthily in other parts of India. 
But even though a large proportion of Caste Hindus in 
Bengal do not object to sitting down to a meal with an 
untouchable, they would, even to-day, be horrified if 
one of their sons wanted to marry one of them. 

Untouchability may be on the wane in India, but it 
is an unconscionable time a-dying. If I were a member 
of the Scheduled Castes, I would be very content to 
have Dr. Ambedkar working and fighting for me. 
They need someone who isn’t afraid of anyone. 
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PAKISTAN 

T he troublesome parts of India are in the right and 
left-hand top corners — or, as you might say, under 
the two armpits of India! The all-India garment is 
a bit tight under the arms. 

Mr. Jinnah wants self-determination for ■ the Muslims 
of India, who live predominantly in those left and right 
top corners. He wants independent countries or States 
to be made of those areas where the Muslims arc in a 
majority over the Hindus. This^ conception is known 
as “Pakistan”. For practical purposes, it can be said to 
have originated in 1930, but it was not taken seriously 
for a nujnber of years afterwards, even by the Muslims. 
In recent years it has gained increasing impetus from the 
realisation that the final form of India’s self-government 
must shortly be determined, and from the fact that the 
Muslims have unpleasant memories of their taste of 
Congress governments in the Hindu majority Provinces 
from 1937 to 1939. 

The word “Pakistan” (which happens to mean “land 
of the pure”) is a coined word made up from the names 
of the Muslim majority areas in the North- ’IVcst of India 
— Punjab, North-West Frontier Province (or Afgljan 
Province), Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan. The present 
idea is to form one Muslim country in No^th-^Vcst 
India composed of tltc Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Provinces; and ' another in 
North-East India, composed of Bengal and Assam. 
Mr. Jinnah appears to claim the whole of these Provinces 
as they now stand, although there arc Hindu majorities 
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in many of their boundary districts. But it is possible 
that he would forgo this extreme claim and, although 
Nvith the loss of some rich industrial areas, be content 
with smaller but more purely Muslim regions. 

The question of the geographical boundaries of Pakistan 
has a considerable bearing on the problem, particularly 
as regards Eastern Pakistan (Bengal and Assam). Mr. 
Jinnah has, quite understandably, not shown his hand 
in this regard, other than to slick to his opening bid, 
which was his claim to all of Bengal and Assam and all 
of tire Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind 
and Baluchistan. However, it is not generally believed 
that, even if the two, wings of Pakistan were to eventuate, 
they could possibly Ir^cludc the whole of all these 
Provinces. 

In the ease of Eastern Pakistan, Bengal contains 
markedly Hindu majority areas in the shape of the great 
city of Calcutta and at least six contiguous districts in 
Soutlr-Wcst Bengal, in which the important coal deposits 
of the Province arc located. In the ease of Assam, not 
much more than a third of its area has a Muslim majority. 

If Eastern Pakistair were to be confined, as logically 
it should be, to the Muslim majority areas of Bengal and 
Assam, I am not at all sure that it would represent the 
sort of Pakistan that the Muslim League would want, 
particularly if it were to exclude Calcutta and the eoal- 
fields. The Muslim League is not seeking a sylvan 
retreat — and that is what it would be, shorn of Calcutta 
and the coalfields. It would be a poor rural area, 
practically without any industry, and not even able 
to feed itself. Such a truncated Bengal would not sound 
at all enticing to the Muslims, who are seeking to advance 
themselves economically in the world. 
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A somewhat similar situation^ as I understand it, 
exists ill respect of NortliAVest Pakistan, ivhcre the 
presence of an indigestible Sikh population in titc 
ihtuiab complicates tlte problem. 

There ai-e about 07 million ■Nfuslims in the whole of 
India. Of these, beticeen 50 and 60 millions would 
find tliemsclves in Mr. JInnah's Fa.kistan. Tiic large 
baJance (30 to 40 millions) are so situated dtat neither 
Mi'. Jinnali nor anyone else could give th.cm scH- 
determination. Tiiey arc scattered about India, in the 
Hindu-majority Ii-oN'inccs and in the Indian States. 

The iTiSt majority of die 50 or bo iniiHon Muslims in 
the Muslim maiority areas arc cultivators leading inodcsi 
lives and tilling the soil under iib better and no worse 
conditions of life than their Hindu or Sclieduled Caste 
neighbours. It is not these peo7>le who have r.iiscd the 
cry of Pakistan., or proclaimed the impossibility of being 
part of India along with die Hindu. 

Tile cry of Pakistan is raised in the towns and cities 
amonvrst the relativclv smrdl number of Muslims who 
think politic.tlly and wh.o arc mortally afraid tli.at .as 
a community th.c Muslims will be swamped by th.c more 
astute, better cviuc.itcd. wcalthic-r and more niuucrer.s 
Hindus. 

Of course, when an cducatcvi political Muslim m a 
ckvent black coat goes out into the countiy districts r.r.d 
tells t’ne uneduc.ttcd Muslim culth'ator, in round* 
sounding politic.al speeches about Ins raanifcld disalnlittcs. 
from wb.iclt tb.e magic of r.rkist.an -will free I'.im. tl'.cy 
wonld be more titan Ituman if they did not believe n. 
and go about sitouting “raki5t.-ut" with, all dteir nvlglu.. 
Titc Indi.an cttltivator. Hindu or Muslim, is r.o marc 
t'roor aettinst rronactmda than the small farmer iu any 



oilier country — particularly when a new heaven and a 
new earth arc promised to him if he will only vole a 
certain ivay. 

It has been well said that you might solve one minority 
problem, on paper at least, by the creation of Pakistan, 
but only at the expense of creating other minority 
problems, only just less real than the one you solve. In 
other words, by the creation of an autonomous Pakistan 
you place something like 50 millions of non-Muslim 
(mainly Hindu) population at the mercy of a Muslim- 
dominated government, and so create another minority 
problem that docs not now exist. ^Vhilc Mr. Jinnah 
claims the right for Muslim majority areas to secede 
from the rest of Indi^4 he denies the 50 million non- 
Muslims in his Muslim majority areas any alternative 
but to live under a Muslim-dominated government. 
He says he MU give such Hindus adequate “safeguards”, 
ibut at the same time he denies the cfiicacy of safeguards 
for the Muslims of India generally as any substitute 
'for Pakistan. The Hindus in Pakistan must be content 
with something that is not good enough for Muslims in 
India. 

The Muslim League have worked tlicmsclves up into 
a state of mind that can only be called Hindu-phobia. 
Not that there is not some justification for this. The 
Caste Hindus have dealt with the Muslims with the 
minimum of warmth and generosity — or even fairness. 
When and where the Hindus have been in the saddle 
the Muslims have had the rough end of the stick. The 
Caste Plindus have given the Muslims little evidence 
that they believe in a fair deal — and they deny them a 
fair deal. 

It may well be asked at this stage: “What is it that is 
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T he troublesome parts of India are in the right and 
left-hand top corners — or, as you migiit say, under 
the two armpits of India] The alhindia garment is 
a bit tight under the arms. 

Mr. Jinnah wants self-determination for the Muslims 
of India, who live predominantly in tliosc left and rigiU 
top comers. He wants independent countries or States 
to be made of tliose areas where the Muslims arc in a 
majority over the Hindus. This C( 5 nccption is known 
as “Pakistan”. For practical purposes, it can be said to 
have originated in 1930, but it was not taken seriously 
for a nujnber of years afterwards, even by the Muslims. 
In recent years it has gained increasing impetus from the 
realisation that the final form of India’s self-government 
must shortly be determined, and from the fact that the 
Muslims have unpleasant memories of their taste of 
Congress governments in the Hindu majority Provinces 
from 1937 to 1939. 

The word “Pakistan” (which happens to mean “land 
of the pure”) is a coined word made up from the names 
of the Muslim majority areas in the No^th-^Vcst of India 
— Punjab, North-West Frontier Province (or Afgljnn 
Province), Kashmir, Sind and Baluchistan. Tlic present 
idea is to form one Muslim countr>' in North-\Vcst 
India composed of the Punjab, Sind, Balucliistau and 
the Nortli-Wcst Frontier Provinces; and ' another in 
North-East India, composed of Bengal and Ass.im. 
Mr. Jinnah appears to claim the whole of these Provinces 
as they now stand, although there arc Hindu majorities 
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in many of their boundary districts. But it is possible 
that he \vould forgo this extreme claim and, although 
with the loss of some rich industrial areas, be content 
with smaller but more purely Muslim regions. 

The question of the geographical boundaries of Pakistan 
lias a considerable bearing on the problem, particularly 
as regards Eastern Pakistan (Bengal and Assam). Mr. 
Jinnah has, quite understandably, not shown his hand 
in this regard, other than to slick to his opening bid, 
which was his claim to all of Bengal and Assam and all 
of tlic Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind 
and Baluchistan. However, it is not generally believed 
that, even if the two, wings of Pakistan were to eventuate, 
they could possibly 'h^cludc the whole of all these 
Provinces. 

In the ease of Eastern Pakistan, Bengal contains 
markedly Hindu majority areas in the shape of the great 
city of Calcutta and at least six contiguous districts in 
South-West Bengal, in which the important coal deposits 
of the Province are located. In the ease of Assam, not 
much more than a third of its area has a Muslim majority. 

If Eastern Pakistan were to be confined, as logically 
it should be, to the Muslim majority areas of Bengal and 
Assam, I am not at all sure that it would represent the 
sort of Pakistan that the Muslim League would want, 
particularly if it were to exclude Calcutta and tire coal- 
fields. The Muslim League is not seeking a sylvan 
retreat — and that is what it would be, shorn of Calcutta 
and the coalfields. It would be a poor rural area, 
practically without any industry, and not even able 
to feed itself. Such a truncated Bengal would not sound 
at all enticing to the Muslims, who are seeking to advance 
themselves economically in the world. 
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A somewhat similar situation, as I understand it, 
exists in respect of North-West Pakistan, where the 
presence of an indigestible Sikh population in the 
Punjab complicates the problem. 

There are about 97 million Muslims in the whole of 
India. Of these, between 50 and 60 millions would 
find themselves in Mr. Jinnah’s Pakistan. The large 
balance (30 to 40 millions) arc so situated that neitlicr 
Mr. Jinnah nor anyone else could give them self- 
determination. They are scattered about India, in the 
Hindu-majority Provinces and in the Indian States. 

The vast majority of the 50 or 60 million Muslims in 
the Muslim majority areas are cultivators leading modest 
lives and tilling the soil under 71b better and no worse 
conditions of life than their Hindu or Scheduled Caste 
neighbours. It is not these people who have raised tlie 
cry of Pakistan, or proclaimed the impossibility of being 
part of India along witli the Hindu. 

The cry of Pakistan is raised in the towns and cities 
amongst the relatively small number of Muslims who 
think politically and who arc mortally afraid that as 
a community the Muslims will be swamped by the more 
astute, better educated, wealthier and more numerous 
Hindus. 

Of course, when an educated political Muslim in a 
decent black coat goes out into the country districts and 
tells the uneducated Muslim cultivator, in round- 
sounding political speeches about his manifold disabilities, 
from which the magic of Pakistan will free him, tliey 
would be more than human if they did not believe it 
and go about shouting “Pakistan” with all their might. 
The Indian cultivator, Hindu or Muslim, is no more 
proof against propaganda than the small farmer in any 
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other country — particularly when a new heaven and a 
new earth arc promised to him if he will only vote a 
certain \vay. 

It has been well said that you might solve one minority 
problem, on paper at least, by the creation of Pakistan, 
ibut only at the expense of creating other minority 
problems, only just less real than the one you solve. In 
other words, by the creation of an autonomous Pakistan 
you place something like 50 millions of non-Muslim 
(mainly Hindu) population at the mercy of a Muslim- 
dominated government, and so create another minority 
problem tlrat docs not now exist. ^Vhilc Mr. Jinnah 
claims the right for Muslim majority areas to secede 
, from the rest of IndiTi;^ he denies the 50 million non- 
Muslims in his Muslim majority areas any alternative 
but to live under a Muslim-dominated government. 
He says he will give such Hindus adequate “safeguards”, 
but at the same time he denies the efficacy of safeguards 
for the Muslims of India generally as any substitute 
for Pakistan. The Hindus in Pakistan must be content 
with something that is not good enough for Muslims in 
India. 

The Muslim League have worked tlrcmsclvcs up into 
a state of mind that can only be called Hindu-phobia. 
Not that there is not some justification for this. The 
Caste Hindus have dealt with the Muslims with the 
minimum of warmth and generosity — or even fairness. 
When and where the Hindus have been in the saddle 
the Muslims have had the rough end of the stick. The 
Caste Hindus have given the Muslims little evidence 
that they believe in a fair deal — and they deny them a 
fair deal. 

It may well be asked at this stage: “What is it that is 
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bothering the Muslims? What is the reason for their 
intensity of feeling towards the Caste Hindus? Tlicrc 
must be something of real importance to explain the 
Hindu-phobia of the Muslims, which makes tlicm so 
passionate and so uncompromising; so determined not to 
be dominated by the Caste Hindus.” 

It is essential to answer tlicse legitimate questions, if 
the present state of high tension in India is to be under- 
stood, and if disaster is to be averted. 

I believe that the present state of mind of the Muslims 
can be analysed into two principal factors — one that 
can be called “the memory of past humiliations”, and 
the other “the lack of present ecoijomic opportunity”. 

- Each of these needs some explanation. 

Firstly, it has to be realised that for the last fifty )’carii 
at least the Caste Hindus have been the “haves” of India, 
and the Muslims have been tlie “have nots”. By this I 
mean that in all intellectual pursuits, in wealth, in educa- 
tion and in the ability to lead reasonably comfortable and 
sophisticated lives, the Hindus have been on top and the 
Muslims some distance below. 

This came about b)'’ reason of the fact that the Caste 
Hindus took much earlier and more widespread advantage 
of the facilities of Western education when it began to be 
available lOO years ago, and more definitely 50 years ago. 

In those days the Caste Hindus ■were convinced in their 
o'^vn minds that tlicy were socially, and in every other Nvay, 
superior to tlic Muslims and, of course, to their own non- 
caste (or untouchable) fellow religionists, Tire Caste 
system was rigid and unbending. The non-Castc Hindus 
and the Muslims were definitely below the salt. The 
position of the Caste Hindus in the life of India in tlio^r 
days enabled them to make their superiority felt in n 
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wide variety of w’ays. One was in the schools, winch, in 
effect, were for Caste Hindu boys, and in which Muslim 
boys (and, of course, non-Gastc Hindu boys) \vcrc only 
allow'ed on sufferance. 

A great many Muslims who arc no\v of middle age have 
bitter recollections of the humiliations that they suffered 
at the hands of the Caste Hindus in their early days, 30 
years ago and more, when the Muslim boys and the non- 
Caste Hindu boys were herded together on the verandahs 
of the school houses, not allowed to pollute the school- 
rooms occupied by the Caste Hindu boys, and had to pick 
up what education they could from what floated out to 
them through the open windows. Stories of this and 
similar humiliations have been told to me by many 
distinguished Muslims in and out of the Muslim League, 
and one can well believe that they arc difficult to forget. 
This has created what one can only call a spiritual revul- 
sion against the possibility of their community ever again 
being dominated by 'the Caste Hindus. 

So much for what I have called “the memory of past 
humiliations”. Regrettable though it \vas, it is a thing of 
the past, and will die (except as a story passed on from 
father to son) with the present generation. It is no longer 
operative as a disability, although it still rankles as a 
grievance. The Hindus, even if they wanted to, are no 
longer in a position to inflict social indignities and humili- 
ations on the Muslims. So now let me go on to explain 
what I mean by the other reason for present-day Muslim 
antagonism by the Caste Hindus — what I have called 
“the lack of present economic opportunity”. 

Notwithstanding their earlier neglect of education, the 
Muslims are now coming on fast, but they have left their 
run rather late. By reason of their several generations of 
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rnodern education and sophistication and participation in 
business and affairs, the Muslims find die Hindus to-day 
firmly ensconced in practically all the business actixitics of 
India, and the Hindu-Muslim feeling is so keen tliat the 
Hindu owners and managers of enterprises arc careful to 
employ only Hindus, so that the opportunities for employ- 
ment of educated Mush'm youths are limited. To a very 
large extent throughout India the mills, factories, work- 
shops and merchant houses are Hindu (or at least non- 
Muslim) owned and controlled. And it is not too much 
to say, as regards employment in the great majority of 
Hindu-controlled businesses, tliat “ no Muslim need 
apply”. 

It is easy to understand the resdhtment that this creates 
and to appreciate the determination of the Muslims to get 
a place in the sun and a fair economic chance for tlicm- 
selves and their children. 

Hence the determination on the part of the Muslims to 
get what they regard as their proper proportion of appoint- 
ments in the Government scr\'iccs in the Muslim-majority 
Provinces. Hence, at one remove, the tendency of the 
Ministries in the Muslim-majority Provinces to nationalise 
as many undertakings as possible, so that they can then 
dictate the number of Muslims cmplo)'cd in tliem. 

In other words, I believe that the principal present-day 
motive beltind Pakistan is economic, the urge on the part 
of the Muslims (particularly in tlie cities) to advance thetn- 
sclvcs economically in the world and to get away iron) 
being the hewers of wood and the drawers of water for tiw 
Caste Hindus. 

I believe that when the Muslims in a village or a small 
town think of Pakistan, they think in terms of the little 
village or town store being owned by a Muslim and not 
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by a Hindu. When the city Muslim thinks of Pakistan, I 
believe he thinks largely in terms of the mills and shops 
and business houses being owned by Muslims instead of by 
Hindus, with the increased opportunities for employment 
that would result. 

Mr. Jinnah and the leaders of the Muslim League, of 
course, understand all this perfectly well, although they do 
not describe it in the terms that I have used. They put it 
on a much higher plane, they speak in terms of two races, 
the Hindus and the Muslims, and the wide gulf that 
separates their histoi7, traditions and ways of life, with 
the consequent impossibility of their living together in any 
contentment. But man^ Muslims have described it to me 
in the simple and more understandable terms that I have 
used, and which I believe represent the basic reasons 
behind the movement. 

But the fact remains that, Pakistan or no Pakistan, 
Hindus and Muslims have got to continue to live together 
in the same villages, to^vns and cities in which they arc 
now closely integrated. Pakistan would not result in the 
village store being owned by a Muslim. It would not put 
the mills and the business houses into Muslim hands. The 
only way that the Muslims can advance themselves 
economically is to achieve education and to learn how to 
compete successfully with the Hindus, which means a vast 
amount of hard work and the passage of time. It cannot 
be achieved quickly or by political means. All that can be 
achieved by political means is to ensure that they (the 
Muslims) get a fair deal from the point of view of educa- 
tion, percentage of jobs in Government service, and the 
like. It is for these reasons that I lay such stress on the 
devising of adequate and watertight safeguards for the 
Muslims in an all-India Constitution. 
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Let US look at Pakistan again. Let us say that it would 
contain 6o million Muslims and 40 or 50 million non- 
Muslims (mostly Hindus). This would leave the large 
balance of 30 or 40 million Muslims outside Pakistan, i.c., 
in the Hindu-majority Provinces and in the Indian States. 
This means that each side would have a fonnidahlc body 
of hostages in the camp of the other. It would not be 
unreasonable to suppose that if there were to be discrimi- 
nating treatment by the Muslims against tlic Hindus in 
Pakistan, that this would be quickly folimved by reprisals 
against the Muslims in the Hindu-majority areas. One 
tiling might very well lead to another — such matters 
frequently tend to become cumulatv/c, and competition 
in discrimination might well result, with unfortunate and 
unpleasant results for both sides. There is the definite 
possibility that Pakistan might result in the lowest com- 
mon denominator of content for the Caste Hindu popula- 
tion of Pakistan and for the Muslim population of 
Hindustan. 

But unless the Muslims discriminate against the Hindus 
in Pakistan, how is Pakistan going to result in rapid and 
increasing economic opportunity for the Muslims? If llie 
Hindus arc in almost complete control of, say, the cloth 
trade in Bengal (as they happen to be), and if the Muslims 
legislate to ensure that licences to trade in clotli .shall be, 
for the future, on a 50 : 50 basis as between Hindus ami 
Muslims — this means, in cflcct, running large numbers of 
successful Hindu merchants out of the cloth trade for the 
benefit of the Muslims, Arc tlic Hindus in Hindu- 
majority Provinces going to take this lying down, or are 
they going to retaliate? The c.xamplc could lie repeated in 
almost countless other directions. 

Another disability from which Paki.st.an u-ould suffi*! 
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would be the fact that it would have a hostile Hindustan^ 
on its flanks. If Pakistan were to come into existence, it 
would only be in the teeth of the most fierce Hindu 
opposition. The competition and antagonism between 
Pakistan and Hindustan would translate itself inevitably 
into trade rivahy. The greater part of Indian industry 
would be in Hindustan, and the largest part of the Indian 
market. . Hindustan \vould, af best, be rather unwilling 
that Pakistan products should share its home markets. 
Tariffs would rise, inevitably, against Pakistan products, to 
the detriment of Pakistan industry, and vice versa. The 
stronger party — Hindustan — would be likely to win in a 
tariff war of diis sort.% 

Then again, when we^onsidcr the aspect of loan money 
for the much-needed physical development of Pakistan — 
Bengal alone needs the equivalent of hundreds of millions 
of pounds of public moneys to be expended in the develop- 
ment of its irrigation, hydro-electric power, and in many 
other directions if this potentially rich, but almost un- 
developed, Province is to advance at all— where is this 
money going to come from? It cannot come fro'm revenue, 
from the proceeds of taxation. It can only come from the 
public who have surplus funds to invest in government 
securities. Muslim Bengal has no such surplus funds for 
investments. Such loan moneys will only become available 
if they are raised on all-India credit, either within India 
or on the London or New York money markets. Pakistan 
will not have the international credit to raise the large 
loans that will be necessary, except on crippling or 
humiliating terms, and so Pakistan-Bengal would not be 
developed, at least at anything like the speed that it 

^The name “Hindustan” is frequently used in India to differentiate 

the “Pakistan” part of India from the rest. If Pakistan were to eventuate 

then the rest of India would be Hindustan. 
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should. Its Standard of living u'ould stay where it is, and 
Bengal would continue to be an eeonomic back^vatcr. 
This is not exaggerated argument. I believe it is hard 
fact. The public finance aspect is a most important aspect, 
and I do not believe tliat it has had adequate attention in 
tlie hands of tlie Muslim League. 

I realise ver}' well that a solution of the problems of 
tlie Muslims of India has got to be found. But I am vcr\' 
sure that Pakistan is not the solution. 

I do not believe that, even to-day, the bulk of the 
Muslims have given anything like enough tliought to the 
demand for Pakistan. I do not believe that they have 
analj'sed the econonucs of Pakistan objectively. They 
accept die fact diat Mr. Jinnalf says he wants Pakistan, 
and their deep faith in lus leadership leads them to accept 
die idea. 

I can only repeat that I am convinced that the solution 
lies in substantial and clTcctivc safeguards for die Muslims 
in an all-India Constitution and Government, to ensure 
diat die Muslims get a fair deal, and maybe rndicr more 
dian a fair deal, to compensate them for the disabilities 
that have been imposed on them in the past and to give 
them an opportunity of catching up. 

It is admitted diat no constitutional safeguard will 
necessarily, or even probably, result in breaking doivn the 
present short-sighted and anti-social reluctance of Hindu 
industry and business to employ Muslims in any numbers. 
One can conceive legislation designed to secure a rc.ir-on- 
able quota of Muslim employees in all Indian businc'.^ 
enterprises above a certain size, and one can imagine an 
all-India communal employment council to police such 
legislation, composed of all the principal conumnnties 
proportionately, with a neutral chairman. Sucli IcgtsLutfUi 
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and such a body might, in the course of time, achieve 
an improvement, but it does not fill one with confidence. 

It may be that the Muslims will never succeed in oust- 
ing the Caste Hindus from their dominant position in any 
large part of Indian industry or commerce, even with all 
the safeguards in the world. But one can be sure that, in 
its proper safeguards, they will succeed in occupying a 
much higher place in the Hindu scheme of things than 
they do to-day. They will have to find their own level as 
a community. Given a fair chance, it will be up to them. 

But one cannot overlook the important fact that Mr. 
Jinnah says he doesn’t believe in the practical efficacy of 
constitutional safeguards for the Muslims in an all-India 
constitution. He asks, p 5 s§ibly with reason, what ultimate 
sanction or guarantee -would ensure that any list of safe- 
guards would be effective in practice and that they would 
not be evaded on one ground or another. This is difficult 
to answer. There may even be no answer that would 
satisfy Mr. Jinnah other tlian the possibility of a watching 
brief by some agency of the United Nations, charged with 
seeing that the constitutional safeguards designed to 
protect Muslim interests were truly and faithfully imple- 
mented in practice, -witliout evasion or equivocations. 

However, there are Muslims of considerable conse- 
quence who do think that constitutional safeguards can be 
made effective. 

Sir Mohammed Zafru 11 a Khan, a distinguished Muslim 
Justice of the Supreme Court of India, in an article in the 
London Times (20th March, 1945) has sketched onl: a 
scheme of all-India union which, as he says: “may luive 
some chance of securing the support of the Mniilims”. He 
envisages the present Provinces of British India, 
with groups of Indian States, joining in a loose 
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in whicli the Provinces and ^oups of States ivould retain 
as much sovereignty as possible, the Centre* functioning 
as their “agent” in respect of the minimum of matten 
(defence, tariff, currency and foreign exchange), as ^vcli 
as acting as “co-ordinator” in respect of raih\-a>'s, posts 
and telegraphs, and the like. He suggests (hat half the 
Central Ivlinistry should be Muslim and that the Head 
of the State should be alternately Muslim and non- 
Muslim, and that tlie Muslims should have stated per- 
centages of the Services — one third of the administrative 
services and 40 per cent of the defence services. 

As regards “safeguards”, he says: 

“All safeguards relating to rcV!gion, culture, educa- 
tion, language, etc., must be fo framed as to be capable 
of judicial determination, so that any breach or contra- 
vention thereof may be set right by judicial action. 
This would make the Supreme Court of India the 
ultimate guardian of the Minorities, and even of the 
Majorities, in respect of these matters. 

“That being so, the composition of the Court would 
become a matter of vital interest to the Muslims. 
Here, too, tlie number of Muslim judges should not be 
less than half, and the Chief Justice .should be altern- 
ately a Muslim and a non-Muslim.” 

The communal problem (Hindu-MusHm friction) 
exists. It is not possible to brush it aside, or to say (as the 
Congress Party say) tliat it is the creation of the xvicked 
British, and that it will disappear once Indians are given 
full control of their ov\Ti affain. I have cxanu'nefl the 

^Thc words “Centre" and "Centrar* nerd cxp.'anast'jn. lli'-*/ arr in 
constant use in India, but probably not dswiirrc. 

“Tljc Centre" meam tljc Centre of Govrm;n'-n’.— d-.e 
of Indi.'J, i.c. liic Government at New DcUii. Tne "Centra! G<jvrfn.’r.«;!" 
meant the tame. 
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evidence on which the Hindus usually base their assertion 
that the feud was- initiated and deliberately encouraged 
by the British on the “dmde and rule” theory, and I 
believe it is quite clear that it has no foundation whatever. 
(The “evidence” usually quoted is contained in Chapter 5 
- ofLady Min to’s book: “India — Mintoand Morlcy: 1905- 
1910”). Two more dissimilar religions and ways of 
thought could hardly be found-— austere monotheism con- 
trasted with polytheistic idolatry: the democratic brother- 
hood of Islam contrasted with the Caste system of 
Hinduism. 

Nevertheless, strong though the communal’^ feeling is, 

I do not believe that^ the differences between the two 
communities arc so greaty-or perhaps I should say so 
permanently great — as to require the partition of India 
between them in order to solve the problem. Anyhow, I 
am convinced that it would not solve the problem. I be- 
lieve that the solution of the problem is on the way, by the 
increasing emancipation of the Muslims through im- 
proved and constantly-improving educational facilities, 
of which they are taking every advantage. The Muslims 
are in a vastly better position now, relative to the Caste 
Hindu, than they were a generation ago, and in another 
generation, at the outside, I believe they will have caught 
up. Let the Muslims consider the time element, and not 
be too impatient. If India is once split, it will take 
generations to heal the breach again. 


be helpful, at this stage, to define the words “communal” and 
commimalism”. The words arc in daily use in India, but probably 
not elsewhere. The Hindus and Muslims of India arc spoken of as 
. communities”. The friction that unfortunately exists between them 
js called “communal friction” or “communalism” and the problem 
n represents is called “the commimal problem”. 
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So far as the Congress is concerned, it is to be hoped 
that they will realise that unless they sho'iv the maximum 
of generosity and liberality to the Aluslinis, tlicy will lose 
them, and India wll be split in two. Any attempt to 
force unity on India on terms that are not acceptable to 
the Muslims may well mean that India may dissolve in 
civil war on the withdrawal of the British power. 



Chapter Five 

THE INDIAN STATES 

M ost of the Indian States came into existence in 
the 1700’s, on the break-up of the Mogul 
Empire, although some are of much greater 

antiquity. 

There are well over 500 separate States, with a total 
population of nearly 100 million people. They vary 
greatly in size, from Hyderabad (about the size of Italy, 
with a population of over 17 millions) to States of a few 
square miles in extent. 

The Indian States are, not British territory and their 
inhabitants are not British subjects. Legally they are 
foreign territories, and British Indian Courts have no 
jurisdiction within their boundaries. They comprise 
slightly less than half the land area of India, and include 
about a quarter of the population of all India. 

A certain small number of the Indian States concluded 
treaties with the East India Company. In 1858 
the British Crown took over from the East India Company 
its treaty relationships with the States. Queen Victoria 
(in 1858), King Edward (in 1908) and King George (in 
1910 and 1919), in proclamations to their Indian subjects, 
reiterated the undertaking by the British Crown to con- 
tinue to observe and respect the Treaty rights of the 
Indian Princes. I believe that none of the treaties pro- 
vides for unilateral denunciation or modification. 

Where treaty relationships with the British Crown do 
not exist, the Ruler reHes on “usage”, the fact that his 
family has ruled the State for several generations at least 
and that his authority is accepted. 

85 
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The government of each of the Indian States is auto- 
cratic— power residing in the person of tiic licreditan- 
Ruler, under the soverdgnty of the Britisli Crou'n. 

The Indian States vary very widely in the e/ficicncy of 
their administration. Some arc very well administered 
and the rest, in varying degree, less well. The rulers of 
some few of the larger States have granted fairly demo- 
cratic constitutions,^ with- reserve powers in their own 
hands. Some of the States have built up, or arc building 
up, Civil Serv’ices of tliexr bwn, purely Indian in personnel. 

The British Government leaves the internal administra- 
tion of the States to the rulers, subject to the right of 
intervention in the case of misrule or oppression, in which 
case appropriate action is taken* which may amount, in 
• extreme cases, to the deposition of the ruler. British 
Residents, or Political Agents, arc appointed on the 
authority of the Viceroy to the various States or groups 
of States. 

The Indian States arc not subject to the ta.xation, 
customs duties or excise (or indeed any other laws) that 
are operative in British India. Their people arc subject 
only to the taxation and other laws imposed by their own 
respective rulers, except where agreements have been 
entered into between the Government of India .iiu! 
individual rulers for the collection of indirect taxation by 
the rulers at rates whicli arc uniform with those existing 
in British India. The resulting compHeations arc obvious, 

A reform that is gradually being ndopK'd tlirougliout 
the Indian States (and wJiich is constantly being pressed 
on the remainder by British .aulliorily) is the separation 
of the lailcrs’ privy purse and his civil list (i.c., the mmicys 
drawn by the ruler from the revenues of the Suae) from 
tlic general budget of the Slate. 
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A Chamber of Princes was instituted in 1921, in New 
Delhi, as a permanent consultative body. It meets 
periodically to discuss matters affecting the Indian States 
as a whole, or those of common concern to the States and 
British India, 

There has been- very little communal trouble or 
“politics” in the Indian States. Such activities are dis- 
couraged by the rulers. However, these activities arc now 
beginning to seep into the States from outside, particularly, 
I believe, in Hyderabad (the largest and most powerful of 
the States), where a predominantly Hindu population is 
ruled by a Muslim aristocracy, and in Kashmir, where a 
Hindu rules over an ignorant and poor Muslim peasantry. 

However, generally speaking, the Princes are popular 
in their domains, a fact which reflects the traditional 
personal loyalty and affection of the Indian masses for 
those of their own race in high and undisputed and non- 
political authority. This fact is appreciated by the more 
enlightened of the rulers, who take pains to maintain 
personal contact %vith their peoples and to ensure that 
abuses do not arise. In the large majority of cases the 
ruler is of the same religion as the majority of his people 
and identifies himself v/ith the people at times of great 
religious festivak, which have come to be regarded as 
incomplete without his personal participation and 
interest. 

However, it cannot be denied that the existence of 
autocratic Indian States is anomalous in the %vOTld to-day, 
and constitutes a serious part of the all-India constitu- 

fional and political problem. , - 

A Federation of all India, including the Indian Statei, 
has been in the minds of the British for a good “=^5 >5” 
However, it was not seriously believed that the Px 
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would consider coming into such a Federation until the 
Princes themselves made the suggestion at one of the 
Round Table Conferences leading up to the drafting of 
the Government of India Act, iQSS* Iti consequence, 
provisions for such a Federation were written into the 
1935 Act, although it has, in practice, not yet proved 
possible to implement this portion of the Act o^ving to 
lack of agreement amongst the Princes on the subjects 
that would be included in an Indian Federation. 

Mr. Nehru speaks (30th December 1945) in cliaractcr- 
istic terms about the Indian States: “Relics of a bygone 
age, dependent completely on the British power \riiicii 
has deliberately kept them unchanged so as to use them 
for maintaining their supremacy in India. ... No 
responsible person can take shelter behind these treaties 
of over a hundred years ago. . . . Ultimately it will be 
for the people of India to decide this, as other problems. 

. . . The vast majority of the Indian States should be ' 
absorbed into neighbouring Provinces, and the rulcns 
pensioned off. . . . The major Indian States, under a 
reformed and democratic system of administration, can 
play an important part as autonomous units in the Indian 
Federation”. 

The most recent advance — and a considerable one — 
has been an important declaration by the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes, speaking on behalf of the 
Chamber of Princes (composed of the nilcrs of all the . 
principal Indian States), on i8th January- 1916. In 
pledging the Princes to the fullest contribution to any 
attempt to settle India’s constitutional problem on a just 
and reasonable basis, the Chancellor made the following 
declaration : 

“The Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes is 
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accordingly authorised to make the following declaration on 
behalf of and with the full authority of the Chamber of 
Princes : 

“The object is to set up forthwith constitutions in the 
States in which the sovereign powers of the rulers are 
exercised through regular constitutional channels without 
in any way affecting or impairing the continuance of the 
reigning dynasty in, and the integrity of, each State. 

“There shall be. popular institutions with elected 
majorities to ensure close and effective association of the 
people with the governance of the State. 

“It is understood that in framing the detailed constitu- 
tion of individual Stages on the above lines, regard shall 
be had to the special clrgumstanccs in each State. 

“Most States have already adopted statutory pro- 
visions guaranteeing the rule of law and the security and 
protection of persons and property within their territories. 
In order to lay down and declare the position in this 
matter in precise and clear terms, the following essential 
rights should be guaranteed in States where this has not 
already been done, with powers vested in the courts of 
the States to redress any infringement of these rights : 

(1) No person should be deprived of his liberty, nor 
should his dwelling or property be entered, sequestered 
or confiscated save in accordance with law. 

(2) Such rights may be suspended as may be pre- 
scribed in case of war, rebellion or serious internal 
disorder. . 

(3) Every person should enjoy the right of free 
expression of opinion, the right of free association and 
combination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
without arms and without military formation for pur- 
poses not opposed to law or morality. 
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(4) Every person should enjoy freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to profess and practise his religion, 
subject to public order and morality. 

(5) All persons should be equal before the law, irres- 
pective of religion, caste or creed. 

(6) No disability should attach to any person merely 
by reason of his religion, caste or creed, in regard to 
public employment, office of power or honour, or in 
the exercise of any trade or calling. 

(7) There should be no “begar” (forced labour), 
“It is reaffirmed that the administration shall be based 

on , the following essential principles which would be 
strictly enforced where they do no| obtain at present; 

(1) The administration of justice must vest in an 
impartial and competent judiciary independent of the 
executive, and there must be suitable provision for tltc 
impartial adjudication of disputes between individuals 
and the State. 

(2) The rulers in their own States should clearly 
demarcate administrative budgets from civil lists and 
fix the latter at a reasonable percentage of the ordinary 
revenue. 

(3) The incidence of taxation must be fair and equit- 
able, and a definite and substantial portion of the 
revenue must be allocated for the benefit of the people, 
particularly in the nation building dcpartmcjitr,. 

“It is strongly recommended that the essential measure; 
recommended in this declaration should, where they are 
not in force, be adopted without delay. 

“This declaration, made spontaneously and earnestly, 
is inspired by faith in the peoples of Indian vStater, and in 
the future dcstiiiy of the States. It represents the will of 
the rulers to implement these decisions without rc ;cp.':itiott 
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or delay. May it lead to increasing freedom from want 
and fear, and freedom of the mind and its expression! 
May it grow on the sure foundation of mutual love, 
tolerance, service and responsibility!” 

The difficulties of the situation created by the existence 
of the Indian States are obvious. As the map shows, they 
divide up India into a patchwork quilt. It will be difficult 
if not impossible, to make and^carry out a uniform system 
of administration or a planned development of India as 
a whole until the States come into some form of all-India 
Federation, or even Federations. And, when the British 
political power is removed from what is now British India, 
to whom are the States going to look as the representative- 
on-the-spot of what is ^now the paramount power — 
Britain? 


Unless the Indian Princes join with the British Govern- 
ment in tearing up their treaties, how are v/c unilaterally 
going to deal v/ith the situation? '\^ffien the British with- 
draw politically from India, it is difficult to imagine that 
tlie majority of the smaller Indian States wdll be able to 
maintain their identity. Their rulers will probably be 
forced by circumstances to allow their States to be merged 


into the surrounding Pro\dnces, or, in some cases, , into 
larger contiguous States, and themselves accepting posi- 
tions of only nominal authority over their people. This 
may ■well not apply to the larger states, some of v/hich 
may not prove easy for “India’' to absorb except on 
conditions that are mutually acceptaoie. v' e need amt 
necessarily look for a single uniform soIuugh of me proo- 
lem of the Indian States. 



Chapter Six 

THE WAR /VND THE FUTURE 


1 AM concerned in tliis chapter to discuss the financiai 
and economic effect on India of her participation 
in tire war of 1939-1945. 

Large numbers of Indian troops (said to exceed two 
millions) enlisted voluntarily, and fought %\'ith great gal- 
lantry’’ under British leadership in Burma, in the Middle 
East and in Europe. 

By reason of a financial arrangement entered into 
between Great Britain and India c^rly in the war, it was 
mutually agreed that tlie Government of India should 
pay for tlie cost of all Indian troops within tlic gcograpli* 
ical boundaries of India, and that Britain should pay for 
cvery’thing connected with Indian troops employed out- 
side India. 

This arrangement \vas arrived at with a ^var against 
Germany in mind, and not with reference to a war 
against Japan, which was not in sight at the time tin'' 
financial arrangement -was entered into. 

However, the arrangement was adhered to, \‘.'ith the 
result that practically the whole of the campaign on the 
Burma front was paid for by the British Government and 
not by the Government of India, by reason of the fact 
that, technically at least, the Burma campaign was ahno-t 
entirely fought outside the borders of India. 

Thc'wholc of the cost of the Indian troops wr.o fought 


in the Middle East and in Europe, and elsewhere ouKidr 
India, was paid for by the British Govcrnmcsit. 

As regards the R.A.F. in, and basca on, buli.'.. . 
arbitrary’ arrangement was made under 
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for tlie maintenance of 51 squadrons out of a total that, I 
believe, reached a peak figure of over 80 squadrons. 

So far as the American Air Force was concerned, their 
pay (and, of course, their aircraft) was met by the United 
States Government. India provided fuel and airfields and 
the like on reverse lease-lend. 

The Royal Navy in Indian and all other waters was 
paid for entirely by the British 'Government. 

The net result of these arrangements (which were very 
favourable to the Government of India) was that the 
direct cost of the War of 1939-45 to the Government of 
India was about the equivalent of 1,000 millions 
sterling. * ^ 

By way of comparison, it may be noted that the direct 
cost of the war to the Commonwealth of Australia was 
about the equivalent of £i^yoo millions sterling, i.e., 
70 per cent more than the cost of the war to India. 

Taking into account the fact that India has a population 
of about 400 millions, and that Australia has a population 
of 7| millions, the war cost India about los. per head, 
whereas it cost Australia about 5(^234 los. per head, i.e., 
the per capita cost was nearly 100 times greater in the case 
of Australia. 

, In addition to the relatively small cost ofj(^r,ooo mil- 
lions to the Government of India, India benefited by the 
sale of about 1, 2 00 millions worth of goods and services 
to Britain for the conduct of the war, mosdy in connection 
with the defence of India. It was this supply of goods and 
services that has been responsible for the large accumula- 
tion of sterling funds held by India in London, which has 
turned India from being a debtor country to being a 
creditor country as a direct result of the war. . 

This situation is a direct reflection of the fact that India 
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is a very poor counlr>', and tliat this hict v/as recognised 
by the British Government in agreeing to the financial 
conditions of India’s participation in the war. Had India 
taken part in the war under the same financial conditions 
as other British countries (i.e., meeting the entire cost of 
maintaining all her troops in all theatres of war), the 
Indian contribution to the war would have been much 
less than it was. By reasdn of Britain’s willingness, in the 
interests of maximum effort, largely to meet the cost of 
India’s war effort, the United Nations gained appreciably 
in fighting strength. 

The financial and economic effect of the war on India 
has been striking. The large o^oenditurc incun'cd by the 
preparation of India as a base for large-scale warfare has 
meant practically full employment over the war years for 
the working population of India. It has meant a ready 
market at high prices for all the timber, coal, meat, 
vegetables, poultry, and practically cvciy other locally- 
produced commodity that -was surplus to domestic require- 
ments. It has left new roads, bridges, aerodromes, 
improved port and harbour facilities, for the benefit of the 
people of India. It has brought great wealth to the 
contractors and manufacturers of India. It has left 
hundreds of millions of pounds worth of war stores and 
equipment for disposal at bargain prices. It has resulted 
in an appreciable increase in industrialisation, and in the 
training of Indian craftsmen. It has resulted in an 
accumulation of funds in Indian hands that will give 
India, for the first time, a money market for the financing 
of Governmental loans and industrial c-xpanston for a good 
many years ahead. 

The war has also had an effect on the financial ptriiion 
of the Indian masses that lias greatly improved their 
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position. To appreciate this aspect, it must be realised 
that the average Indian cultivator has been traditionally 
heavily in debt to the local village moneylender. Rural 
* indebtedness has been one of the great curses of India. 
The extortions of the moneylender have kept the cultivator 
in heavy financial bondage. The big rise in the price of 
all products of the land, coupled with the virtual absence 
of consumer goods on which to Spend their money during 
the war years, has resulted in a large-scale paying off of 
the cultivator’s indebtedness to the moneylender. Prob- 
ably for the first time in recorded history the rural indebt- 
edness problem in India has contracted to reasonable 
dimensions as a result cf the rise in prices in India due to 
war conditions. « 

Although it would be foolish to overlook the adverse 
influences of the war on India as on any other country 
even remotely connected with the war, I believe that the 
people and the Governments of India have emerged from 
the war in probably better condition, financially and 
economically, than those of any other country at war. 

The official post-war reconstruction plans of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and of the Governments of the prov- 
inces, entail the spending of probably up to the equivalent. 
of;^200 millions a year for a number of years ahead on the 
improvement of all Governmental services to the people. 
The expenditure of what are, for India, such large sums 
of money, should transform a relatively undeveloped 
country into a fairly well developed one in the course 
of five or ten years, provided there is a reasonable degree 
of political calm. The money is to be found from the 
proceeds of taxation (which presumably means holding 
taxation at something like wartime levels), and from 
loan moneys, presumably raised largely within India. 
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The programme entails substantial extensions in road 
building, railways, education, public health, agriculture, 
irrigation, and practically all other avenues of Govcni* 
mental activity, in addition to the stimulation of essential 
industries in the hands of private enterprise, or even, if 
private enterprise hangs back, at tlic hands of Govern- 
ment. 

The framing of plans to these ends has been occup)!!!!? 
Governments in India for the past year or eighteen months, 
and the schemes are now practically complete. In fact, 
in some directions the work has already started. 

However, Governments have not been the only agencies 
that have been making plans for, tire development of India. 
There has been a number of non-official national planners 
at work in India in the last two years, resulting in the 
“Bombay Plan” and several others. Each of thasc plans 
aims to spend the equivalent of some thousands of millions 
of pounds sterling over ten or fifteen years on large-scale 
industrialisadon, improvement of agriculture, health, 
education, housing, communications, etc. 

The above “plans” have been worked out by prominent 
individuals, or groups, and not by Governments. The 
best known is the “Bombay Plan”, worked out by a group 
of prominent Bombay industrialists in 1944. It aims at 
the spending by the Government of the equivalent of 
;^7,500 millions sterling over a period of 15 years. Of tin's 
total, 45 per cent, is to be spent on the promotion of 
industr)', 12I per cent on agriculture, and the Ijalance on 
communications, education, health, housing, etc. The 
aim is to treble the national income within the 15 years 
of the plan. The prominence of the sponsors of the 
Bombay Plan and its boldness have attracted a con- 
siderable amount of attention to it. 
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Vast schemes such as this conflict sharply ^vith the 
views and ideals of Mr. Gandhi, who has consistently 
maintained throughout his career that industrialisation is 
a curse, and that the salvation of India’s teeming popula- 
tion lies in the spinning wheel and other home industries 
in tens of millions of homes. Mr. Gandhi has said: “I am 
convinced that, wthout the spinning wheel, the problem 
of India’s poverty cannot be solved. Mills cannot solve 
the problem. Only hand-spinning — and nothing else — 
can”. 

My own view, for what it is ^vorth, is neither that of 
the Bombay planners nor of Mr. Gandhi. 

The problem presents itself to me in this way. The 
present-day population of India is probably over 400 
millions. Of this vast number of people about 80 per 
cent is composed of farmers and their families and those 
who serve the farming community in villages and small 
towns, i.e., people whose lives are directly affected by the 
prosperity of the farmer. By reason of the poverty of the 
small farmer (and the ovcnvhelming proportion of the 
farmers of India are small, and very small, farmers), this 
80 per eent of the Indian population varies only from poor 
to very poor. Their ability to purchase manufactured 
goods is limited to a little cloth, an occasional few sheets 
of corrugated iron, a hurricane lantern, a cheap umbrella 
or two, and little else. Until the life of the average Indian 
farmer is made more profitable than it is, the ability of 
India’s rural 300 millions to absorb Indian manufactured 
goods cannot possibly increase. What is the use of offering 
the average Indian cultivator a good corrugated iron 
roof for his house if he cannot afford to pay for more than 
thatch? 

In other words, the marketfor any largely increased 
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industrialisation in India has to be found, in present 
circumstances, in the larger towns and cities. Any 
rapid and intensive industrialisation vill do no good to 
the vast majority of the Indian population because they 
have not got the purchasing power to take advantage 
of it. 

How is the situation to be remedied? How is the 
condition of the tens of millions of India’s small farmers 
to be improved, both for their owti sakes and so that they 
can become a potential market for increased Indian 
industrialisation? 

Agriculture in non-irrigated acres in India (the great 
majority of the country) occupier, the average cultivator 
for not much more tlian half 6f the year on a full-time 
basis. For the balance of the year he potters about, 
with no serious alternative form of gainful employment. 
It is not his fault. He is dependent on the monsoon — 
the slave of the annual rainy season. 

The reasons for the poverty of the majority of the 
fanners in India are fourfold; the small size of the 
individual farms, primitive methods of farming, the 
non-use of fertilizers, and the dependence on the vagaries 
of the monsoon. 

I believe that the spear-point of the attack should be 
irrigation, drainage and river control, the benefits of 
which arc now available only in a minority of Provinces 
and States and which reach only a very small proportion 
of the farmers of India. Irrigation water would relieve 
tlic farmer from the thraldom of the monsoon, %vouId 
create conditions under wliich incrciiscd crops could be 
gro\m, thus improving tlic existing low starKlard5 of 
nutrition and the financial position of the cultivators, so 
that they could make a more adequate contribution to 
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local rates and national revenues and at the same time 
increase their purchasing power and, inter alia, enable the 
fertility of the soil to be reinforced by the use of chemical 
fertilizers, which arc now hopelessly beyond their means. 

I believe that irrigation, to enable farmers to farm 
better and more profitably, is the basic necessity of 
India. I believe that it should be tackled before educa- 
tion, even before public health, and most certainly 
before any attempts to force large-scale industrialisation 
on a country that is not ready for it. 

(Admittedly, there arc other reforms, some of them 
of a major nature that must also be achieved before 
the Indian cultivator^ can be efifcctively emancipated, 
both economically and* socially. I speak of measures 
to combat tlie progressive fragmentation of land hold- 
ings; determined action to cope with rural indebted- 
ness; radical reform of the system of land tenure, 
particularly the so-called “permanent settlement” 
in Bengal; and certain religious observances, such as 
the semi-sacred nature of cows to the Hindus, which 
largely defeats efforts to improve the strain of cattle. 
Over and above all these matters I believe that 
permanent irrigation water is by far the most necessary 
single reform.) 

In support of my argument, it should be remembered 
that India’s population is believed to be increasing at 
the rate of about five millions a year and that India is 
unable to feed itself, despite the fact that it is a nation 
of farmers, and that this situation is yearly becoming 
more pronounced. The pressure on the land is increasing 
each year. What proportion of the annual net increase 
of five millions could even the highest pressure industrial- 
ism absorb? 
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(When I say that "India is unable to feed 
itself”, this is no rhetorical statement. I have seen 
a considered and detailed estimate which can be sum- 
marised as saying that India’s consumption require- 
ments in the principal foodstuffs total about 140 million 
tons a year, whilst her production of these foodstuffs is 
about 90 million tons a year.) 

I submit that it is no use putting on the modem gar- 
ment of high-pressure industrialisation over the threadbare 
shirt of hopelessly backward Indian agriculture. 

The basic need of India is to lift the cultivator to a 
greater degree of prosperity. I would have no anxieties 
about industry. Industry will easily keep abreast ofdcmand 
and purchasing power. It as a great deal easier to 
step-up factory production than to step-up land production. 

As to Mr. Gandhi’s abhorrence of industrialisation, 
and his plea for a reversion to home spinning and weaving 
and the cottage industries generally, I have no quarrel 
with this. My only comment is that I fail to see how it 
has more than a very small bearing on what I believe 
to be India’s greatest disability — poverty. Tlic ability 
to spin and weave cloth in every home would certainly 
provide occupation for some of the many idle hours of 
the average Indian cultivator and his family, but the 
rate of recompense would be the equivalent of a few 
pence a day. My argument is that the farmcr’.s job b 
farming, and that farming can and should be made a 
full-time and reasonably profitable occupation. Certainly 
encourage India’s home industries, but do not let a*: 
pretend that they can provide more than a very lowly 
paid return for the labour put into them. Village 
industries, with simple equipment, could be encouraged 
with advantage. 
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However, all this national planning of which I have 
been speaking depends essentially on political calm over 
tlic next few years. To an appreciable extent it depends 
on the continuance of a united India after the British 
have handed over political power. A division of India 
into Hindustan and Pakistan would appreciably diminish 
the scope and effectiveness of these plans for develop- 
mental works. 

In this connection I think it relevant to point out 
the extreme difficulty, if not tlic impossibility, of develop- 
ing the most backward and undeveloped part of India, 
Bengal, under Pakistan. Bengal needs the expenditure 
of not less that ^^400, 000,000 on developmental work? 
over the next ten years if the Province is to be lifted 
out of its present medieval state. Such a sum could only 
come in very small part from the proceeds of taxation. 
By far the greater part must come, as it should, from 
the proceeds of moneys borrowed from the Indian and 
international public. I venture to believe that the rela- 
tively large loan moneys involved could only be found 
if Bengal were to continue to be part of a united India, 
and to have the benefit of getting at least its share of 
India’s national and international credit. The public 
borrowing capacity of Bengal as part of Pakistan would 
be very limited and wholly insufficient to provide 
the moneys required. 

There is no country of the world tliat I know in which 
an intelligently and forcefully directed developmental 
policy will bring such dividends as in India: dividends 
in the shape of a rising standard of living and of increased 
contentment for its huge population. 

However, I have two fears: that the programme may 
be stultified by internal schisms, or that it may tail off 
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into frills that are popular in the cities but neglect the 
basic essential, that of creating conditions under \vhich 
the fundamental industry of India — agriculturc—may 
be enabled to lift itself out of its present very backward 
state. 



Chapter Seven 

INDIA AND THE WORLD 

I NDIAN mentality, Indian logic, Indian ideals, the 
way the Indians have their cards stacked, are all 
quite different from ours. Theirs arc not necessarily 
wrong on that account. We have given them our methods 
of education, of law, of‘ administration, of democracy 
and of government — none of which really fits in with 
their fundamental, unspoken, unformulated idea of the 
scheme of things, but they accept them and try to work 
them, although rather uncomfortably and not very 
successfully, largely Because they know no other methods 
than the ones we have introduced. For our part we have 
never bothered to question whether we were right in 
trying to force India into our British mould. We have 
not spent much time trying to understand the Indian 
mentality; nor to becoming friendly enough with them 
to enable them to speak their minds freely. 

There are a certain number of Indians who are so 
anglicised that one is not conscious that one is not 
speaking to Britishers. There are many more who have 
absorbed a good deal (but by no means all) of our 
outlook, and who talk in our terms, I believe largely 
for fear of hurting our feelings, or because they realise 
that if they are to make themselves understood and get 
anywhere, that’s the only way. But by far the greater 
number, who are not at all Westernised, are just polite 
and silent and rather suspicious. They don’t pretend to 
understand us, and they know we’ll never understand 
them. 

And then, of course, below that is the great illiterate 
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mass of peasants ^vho haven't the vag\icst idea what ^^•c 
arc all about, and who look at us as nvc go by in much 
the same way as we would look at a zebm or a girafic, 

TJic reason for all this is tliat we, the British, arc not 
very good at “lunuan relations". Nor, for that matter, 
is any other race much better than ^^'c arc. But, apart 
from the comparative aspect, it cannot be denied that 
our “human relations" in India have not been good. 

For instance, what pix>portion of the British in India 
speak an Indian language? A very small proportion 
indeed. 

I am not at all sure exactly why this should be so. 
The self-interest of both parties would seem to have 
demanded closer mutual undcrsx\*fnding and apprecia- 
tion in the British-Indi.an a^ociation over the last 
150 yeai-s, Tiic obvious answer — that bettveen the two 
arc great dilforcnccs of language, religion, dre.ss, ftxxi, 
family customs and so on — is not suRicient. These 
din'crcnccs would have been overcome if there had been 
the incentive to overcome them. The answer, to my 
mind, lies in the British character and in the ciroumstanccs 
of the British power in India. 

AVe British arc not a vciy imaginative people, and ^ve 
have not got the curiosity to|scarcli the mind of another 
race of completely different culture and outlwk. “How 
odd” we tend to say when confronted with the unxnual 
behaviour of “foreigners", and turn back to our owi 
comfortably funiliar circle. In short, so far .as “hum.an 
relations" go, the British arc congenitally lary. Left to 
ourselves we don't make the eft'ort necessary to understand 
another race. 

But if the other fellow m.akcs the first appn'ach and 
is not piu off by the average Britisher's initial reaction 
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of aloof cmbarrassmcni, the two will frequently get 
along w’cll enough together, and will come to respect 
each otlier’s qualities and probably even come to like 
each other. 

Unfortunately, in India, circumstances have not 
compelled the British really to get to know the Indian, 
and circumstances have prohibited the Indian from 
bringing his real self to the knowledge of the British. 

Sincerely good intentions, combined with lack of 
imagination, led the British, after their assumption of 
complete power in India in the nineteenth century, 
to impose so far as possible on India their own language, 
institutions, educational system, commercial habits and 
— later — political systen?. In other words, they endeav- 
oured to run things in the only w’ay they know', w'hich 
was the British way, rather than learn to run things in 
the Indian w'ay, wliich would have meant getting into 
the Indian mind and habit of thought. Having adopted 
an essentially British form of administration they did 
not have to consider w'hat was going on underneath. 
And so they were able, lazily, to continue their ow-n 
incurious w'ay of life in their own small and comfortable 
circle. 

Also, I would guess, they were probably not a little 
afraid that, as a mere handful of people in a large 
country with a large population, they might, if they 
dived too deep beneath the surface, be submerged and 
lose their identity as the dominant power. 

The results, of course, bewildered both peoples. 
Neither knew why things were not what they were inten- 
ded to be — the English were surprised that an English 
education had not produced an English product, and the 
Indians were surprised that the English should think 
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it hadn’t. Neither knew the other’s mind. Eventually 
(by reason of increasing nationalism) estrangement was 
added to ignorance, so that to-day tlic bitter cry 
India”, ans^vered wearily by “Yes, but hou-?”, seems to 
ring the curtain down on 150 years of endeavour 
and achievement — and failure. 

I believe that in the immediately existing circumstances 
it is too much to hope that greater sjanpathy between 
tlie British and tlie Indians can be achieved. Misunder- 
standing of each other has gone too far, and the circum- 
stances arc not favourable for the removal of this 
misunderstanding. It may be that if the British, even 
now, ■were to make a greater effort to know better the 
people of die countr)' in wliich they live, evidence of 
greater friendship ^vouId appear. But this evidence would 
be slight in comparison with the generally prev.iiling 
bitterness, for it is not possible to deny the past and 
now to create something different from what the past 
has produced. As for the broken pieces, it is probably 
too late to “stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools”. 

Nevertheless, on the attainment of India’s indepen- 
dence, I believe that the position may he somewhat 
different. ^Vhcn this occurs it will no longer be 
for Indians to attribute all the evil of the earth, to the 
British, and for the British to attribute to the Indian 
the frustration of the British ideal. I believe that only 
then shall we be able to see the re.il fniits of the hut 
150 years. Each race will tlien come to appreciate the 
merits of the other. The Bridsh will, I hope, .agree that 
the Indian can make a good job of his cmantry on h-u 
owm responsibility. The Indian, for his part, may well 
find that he has good cause to he ^grateful tor the very 
considerable and substantial benefits which, on balance. 
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have been derived from the British connection. It is in 
circumstances such as these that I look forward to a 
greater understanding each of the other. 

Whether this, which so many of us hope for, will 
come about, will depend on how the British political 
and administrative connection with India is sev'ered; 
whether amicably or not. 

• 

What is the attitude- of mind of India towards the 
great world outside her shores? I think the answer is 
that the Indians have not got any well defined view. 
They have not had a great deal of experience of the 
outside world. I have talked about it to a great many 
Indians, Hindus ancr''»Muslims, and the following is 
what remains in my mind as an impression. 

They regard themselves as having three choices of 
friends for the future: the British, the Americans, and 
the Russians. (There is a little vague talk about linking 
up nith China, or with some or all of the countries of 
South-East Asia, but this idea is not widely held.) 
They affect not to like any of these choices very much, 
and, in consequence, the present view of many is that 
they hope they wll not have to commit themselves to 
any particular link-up. However, at bottom they know 
well that, especially at their present stage of development, 
they cannot hope to stand alone in the world as it is. 
Of the three, if they had to choose they would undoubt- 
edly (although with some misgivings) choose the British, 
as being the devil they know. 

The big Indian industrialists would like to play the 
British off against the Americans. They would like to 
have British and American capital and “know him” 
competing for opportunities for investment in 
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industr)', which they themselves would control, and they 
are rather surprised that this idea doesn’t have universal 
appeal in Britain or tlie United States. I believe that 
India has some disappointments ahead of her in this 
regard. The general belief seems to be that the capital 
of the world is waiting impatiently to pour into India. 
For myself, I believe tliat this is far from being the ease. 

There is some apprehension in the minds of Indian 
industrialists about American -economic imperialism. 
At the same time they are much heartened by the liberal 
idealism and fellow-mannishness that they associate 
with the United States. They haven’t yet quite sorted 
this out in their minds, and I think they don’t yet quite 
realise that the editors of the Xation and of the J^fir 
Republic do not dictate the policy of American big 
business. I believe that the group of Indian industrialists 
who visited the United States in 1945 came a\vay rather 
disappointed with the results of their American business 
contacts. It svasn’t as easy as they thought. 

The presence of American troops in considerable 
numbers in India during the war did not result in any 
appreciable tightening of the bonds between the Unital 
States and India. Thoughtful individuals amongst 
American science men learned about India and made 
real friends amongst Indians, but I believe it is true to 
say that the great mass of American oflicers and enlisted 
men lived in homesick isolation, srith little cont.aer 
with the life of the country'. 

I do not believe that the Congress Party prop.iganda 
in the United States achieved very’ much. Mrs. Pandti ^ 
speeches did not bite very deep. There is a proportioJi 
of people in the United St.alcs who arc ready to bcIics'C 
any evil of Britain, and there arc those who arc actu.nfcd 
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by a strong political idealism which reacts in favour of 
all who appear to be stiaiggling to achieve their freedom, 
even if, as in the case of India, they are pushing at an 
open door. The great mass of the American people are 
seldom taken in for long by one-sided and misleading 
propaganda; they are subjected to a good deal of propa- 
ganda of one sort or another; they have become rather 
connoisseurs on* the subject) and have developed an 
unconscious defensive technique against it, in the shape 
of a kindly but cynical tolerance. They regard it as 
one of these phenomena like the weather, that you can’t 
do much about it except not let it affect you more than 
momentarily. All they remember now about Mrs. 
Pandit is that she is'^ charming lady, with a chip on 
her shoulder. 

As to Russia, there is an almost universal fear and 
dislike of Communism amongst tliinking Indians. The 
two Indian Communist organisations turned the same 
political somersault in India as did the Communist 
organisations in other countries. They would not have 
anything to do with the Imperialist \var until Germany 
attacked Russia, and then they could not help enough. 
However, the net result of it is that neither the Congress 
Party nor the Muslim League want to have anything to 
do wth the Communists. Mr. Ncliru is quoted as 
saying; “The Communist Party is not an Indian National 
Party but a Russian National Party”. The Communist 
parties in India are not numerically strong, but they 
make a good deal of noise. They attract a certain 
proportion of the University students to their ranks, and 
no doubt hold them for a few years. They are not strong - 
enough to do anything very much, good or bad, on their 
own, but they can, and do, fish in any troubled waters 
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that present themselves. They exacerbate strikes and they 
join in any civil disturbances that someone else starts. 
The one country that the vast majority of thinking 
Indians do not want a close association with is Russia. 

As to the British, the present moment is not a good 
time to seek an objective view. The air is too full of 
passion and emotion for the average Indian to be able 
to form a balanced and considerable opinion. 

The position is complicated by a widespread lack of 
appreciation of what “Dominion Status” means. The 
generally accepted idea is that it represents something 
rather more dignified tlian Colonial Status, but probably 
not very much. It still has the taint of subsemcncc, 
in Indian minds. Nothing one ‘could say made any 
impression on this fallacy. Tlic vast majority of Indians 
who tliink about it at all still believe that Britain gives 
orders on the side to Australia, New Zealand, etc., 
and that we all touch our hats to Downing Street in 
private. If they only knew! Anyhow, if these misappre- 
hensions did not exist, if one is working up a political 
campaign to get rid of an overlord, it would be a little 
difficult to adjust one’s propaganda to the nicety of 
advocating close and friendly relations with him after 
he has gone. Such an attitude would inevitably take 
the edge off one’s propaganda. 

For my own part I tend to believe that, in due course, 
self-interest will dictate a close association between 
India and the British when the present formal link 
is broken: when the pnssion.s liavc evaporated and pcopR 
can think more clearly and objectively. 

I do not believe tliai it matters very much wlietlwr 
this association is called Dominion Status or whether it 
is a treaty relationship. Actually, I believe that Dominion 
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Status is rather an artificial conception so far as people 
of another race are concerned. Dominion Status needs 
the British tribal instinct to make it ^vork. 

There is a distinctive difference in the attitude of the 
Congress Party and of the Muslim League towards the 
British. The Congress Party has worked itself up into 
a great pitch of emotional hostility towards us; the 
Muslim League ver}' much’ less so. The atmosphere in 
India to-day is such that it is a sign of grace to abuse 
the British, and it is evidence of lack of patriotism not 
to do so. So the Muslim League keeps up a certain 
tempo of anti-British feeling in the Press and on the 
platform. But there is no great sting in its fulminations 
against us. , 

I have said that I believe that Indian self-interest is 
likely to result in a close association with the British 
in the future. My reason for this belief is the resultant 
of a number of what I believe to be factual considerations. 

The only lingua franca of India is English. There is 
no Indian public man of consequence and but few 
Indian business men who do not speak English. For 
practical purposes, it can be said that no other non- 
Indian language, except English, is spoken in India — nor 
is it possible to conceive that tliis situation is likely to 
change. This means that the literature (in its widest 
sense) of the British is, and will continue to be, the only 
vehicle through which the knowledge and the research 
of the rest of the world can impress itself on the people 
of India. 

The British have a fund of silent goodwill amongst 
the sophisticated people of India that will not disappear. 
It is not at present politically vocal, but it is widespread 
in British India and in the Indian States. I ^^ 
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that this friendly leavening will have its influence in 
the yeai^ "ahead, when the present political turmoil 
has subsided. 

The British commercial and industrial investment in 
India is substantial. I believe it is probably somewhere 
between millions and £^oq im'llions. I have seen a 
number of unofficial but carefully considered estimates, 
and the spread of these various estimates is of about this 
order. The commercial and industrial investment of any 
other nation in India is immaterial compared with that of 
the British. The British investment in India will remain. 
It is inconceivable that anything that could be called 
expropriation of the British commercial and industrial 
investment could come about. ^ The commercial and 
industrial life of India has been, and is likely to continue 
to be, influenced by British practice. Indian business men 
have predominantly British connections rather than 
connections with any other countiy. For a variety of 
reasons I believe that this state of afiairs is liable to 
perpetuate itself. The link is mutually useful and 
profitable, both to the Indians and to the British. 

India is in the British Sterling group. This means, 
in effect, tliat funds can be transferred freely between 
India and the British Sterling countries. India has no 
comparable freedom of transfer of funds \vith any other 
countr)' or group of countries, except through London, 
and then only w'itli the inevitable restrictions that the 
present state of world economy make necessary', and which 
appear unlikely to be possible of removal in tlic near 
future. 

As has been mentioned elsewhere, Britain is in India*? 
debt as a result of the war to the extent of something 
like /"i.soo millions The rate and conditions under 
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which this large sum can be liquidated are not yet deter- 
mined, but it would seem clear that it cannot be met 
except by a gradual process, ajul over a considerable 
period of years. 

As Mr. K. M. Pnnikkar‘ {huVw and the Indian Ocean 
and other writings) has so ably poitiied out — "the policy 
, of a State is determined by its geographical position . . . 
tlic object of all policy is territorial security, and this is 
governed predominantly by geographical factors". In 
many of his writings and from the platform, Mr. Panlldiar 
has effectively developed the anpjmcnt that whatcvci* 
the political status of India, a close and intimate .associa- 
tion in defence policy between the Ilritish Kmpirc and 
India is no less than’'vbsscntial for the security of India 
and, he believes, is inevitable. 

Witli the development of the air arm and of long- 
range weapons, it is becoming less possible each year to 
defend a country from within the geographical limits 
of that countT)'. The existence and maintenance of 
distant bases, the maintenance of research and expertise 
on a wide scale, all point to the necessity for a close 
link between India and some great Power, and it is 
difficult to conceive of any international liaison that 
would be so relatively disinterested and so eflcctivc in 
practice as a link with the British Empire. 

The British Empire already possesses the chain of 
developed bases in the Indian Ocean (and the approaches 
to the Indian Ocean) without which the continental 
defence of India would scarcely be possible. It is 
indeed difficult to visualise the defence of India 
outside the British group. One can also say with 

Jrime Minister of Bikaner State after a distinguished career at 
U^ord and in India. He ranks high among the very able body of men 
■who influence the policy of the Chamber of Princes. 
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truth that the British regional interest in the Indian 
Ocean would be incomplete — although not impossible 
— ^without Indian participation. 

The end of British political control in India ivill not 
mean the departure of the British, as individuals, from 
India. It ivill not be possible for many years ahead for 
India to do \vithout a large number of British individuals 
in government service. They %vill remain under contract 
to the Government of India and to the governments 
of the Provinces and States in a \side range of administra- 
tive, legal, medical, police and other professional and 
technical appointments- It will be many years before 
India will be able to fill, from amongst her own sons, 
all the many senior positions under the government tliai 
the administration of her 400 million people makes 
necessary. The Indian system of administration and of 
law, education, medicine, police and other professional 
services is very largely based on British practice, and it is, 
and must continue to be, appropriate and convenient tliat 
the Governments ofindiashould continue to cngagcBritish- 
ers under contract to fill positions (mostly senior positions) 
for which suitably-trained Indians arc not yet av.ailablc. 

The reasons that I have given for my belief in tlic 
maintenance of the connection between India and 
Britain may be said to comprise defence, finance and 
tradition. I believe that these factors arc real and 
potent but, in addition, I believe that high politics 
will provide the principal cement. I refer to the fact 
that India cannot stand alone in the world of the future— 
that she has to make her choice between the few inter- 
national links that arc available to her— and that, 
on practically all counts, the British link is strongly 
indicated in her owm interests. 
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I have tried to analyse the attitude of mind of India 
towards the outside world. What of the attitude of the 
outside world towards India? India likes to believe 
that she can sit back and choose her friends at leisure, 
and that the world is rather breathlessly awaiting 
India’s choice. If I am right in this then I believe 
India will be disillusioned. 

I believe that the main impression left in the minds 
of the rest of the world is that India is a country of 
periodical famines, terrorism and political troubles, and 
that India’s friends and associates in the coming genera- 
tion are likely to be called upon to provide generous 
help in a wide variety of fields rather than to get much 
out of it. 

The world has taken remarkably little interest in 
India up to the present. India is a blank on the map in 
most people’s minds. In the United States, India has 
been of interest almost solely by reason of the opportunity 
that it has provided to twist the lion’s tail — a peg on 
which, in words at least, to hang the charge of British 
Imperialism. I believe that India’s rejection of the Cripps 
offer in 1942 had the result of India’s forfeiting intelligent 
sympathy in the United States, and that the Indian 
political parties have not been taken seriously in America 
since then. 

The business men of the world realise that from the 
point of view of imports, India represents at present only 
a small market. Although India’s population is stag- 
geringly large, it is realised that only about 10 millions 
out of her 400 millions have any purchasing power worth 
talking about, and that it %vill need a great deal of working 
capital, many technicians, and the passage of considerable 
time to improve this state of affairs, and that the working 
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capital and technicians will liavc to come ven- lari^clv 
from outside India. In otlicr words, it is generally 
believed that India will be a drain on the world's 
resources for some considerable time to come. In the 
long view, as one prominent American business man has 
said to me, “there is something there" — but people arc 
not inclined, at the moment, to take vciy long views. 
From die point of view of defence, India will be a 
liability to her friends for many years. She can provide 
the human raw material in the svay of ground troojis, 
and but little else. India would fit easily and usefully 
into a British or British-Amcrican defensive network, 
but into none other. ^ 

• 

I believe that there arc about 2,500 Indians in 
Australia and about 1,200 in New Zealand. 

There arc varying numbers of Indians in practically 
every part of the British Empire and Commonwealth; 
in all the British Dominions, and in the Colonies in 
Africa and in the East and West Indies. Tiic projiortion 
is microscopically small in Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. In South Africa there arc 220,000 Indians, 
which is well over 10 per cent of the Euivipcan population. 
There arc a few thousands in the United States. 

In Ceylon and Mal.aya, Indians represent 12 percent, 
or 13 per cent of the total population. In Burma they 
represent 7 per cent of the population. In Fiji, the 
population is nearly half-Indian. In the West Itulir'- 
there is a big proportion of Indians. 

I believe I am riglit in s.isang that wlirrever ilierc b 
any considerable proportion of Indians in the popttlation. 
there is trouble and resentment on the part of the original 
inhabitants. But the trouble doesn’t nccrss.arily, 
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even frequently, arise, by reason of colour. For instance, 
there is a great deal of resentment against the Indians 
of Malaya, Burma, Ceylon, and Kenya, where the 
original population is not noticeably of dificrent colour 
to the Indians. 

The resentment and trouble appear to arise irom a 
combination of economic and social factors. The average 
Indian (particularly those wlio do manual labour) docs 
not easily fit into the picture in countries outside his 
own. A great many — if not all — of the Indians ^vho 
migrate from their own country do so in order to better 
themselves economically. The charge is made against 
the Indian in almost, ^11 of the countries to wliich he has 
migrated that he tends, to lower the standard of living 
of the people amongst whom he settles. Perhaps he is 
more industrious, perhaps he is ready to work longer 
hours or for less pay — but whatever the reason or com- 
bination of reasons, he tends to undercut his neighbours 
, and to become unpopular with the indigenous people 
around him. Almost invariably the cry goes up that 
the Indian is stealing the bread from the mouths of the 
indigenous population. 

Then there is the problem of the social habits which 
the Indian brings with him from whatever part of India 
he comes, and which he seems to find it practically 
impossible to change. These habits almost invariably 
clash with the customs of the country to which he goes. 

As a result of all this, various forms of restrictions have 
been raised against the Indian immigrant in almost all 
countries. These restrictions are of various Idnds and 
range from complete prohibition to enter a country, 
down to the necessity to take out a licence to trade’ 
exclusion from trade unions, segregation into restricted 
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living’ areas, exclusion from hotels and cinemas, prohibi- 
tion on ownership of land, denial of the right to vole, 
denial of the right to certain social sendees, etc. 

Almost all that I have said above applies principally 
to the coolie classes of Indians, and not to the educated 
classes, who much more readily adapt themselves to the 
social and economic standards of the countries in which 
they find themselves. 

I see no solution to the general problem — at least 
no' solution likely to be acceptable to India. From 
India's point of view, it seems unfair that even a few of 
her 400 millions of people should not be able to make 
their lives elsewhere should they w'Hi to do so, in countries 
which, to them, must seem' very underpopulated. 
Nevertlieless, the considerations which I have outlined 
make it likely that such migration would be opposed. 

The trouble is that there is little or no room in the 
world to-day for new colonial enterprise— -for the 
migration of people on any appreciable scale to nc\v 
lands, there to set up their own national standards of 
living and national ways of life. The development ol 
Australia, among other countries, ^vas detcrmirjcd in 
this w'ay by our forebears in the last 100 years. 
cannot, as Australians, permit our country—now in 
the twentieth century — to be developed rvith olher 
standards by other peoples. IVhat is true for Australia, 

I believe to be generally true. 

When Indians look at the vast area of Austr.ilia— 
twice the si2C of India-~and compare the rrlativr 
populations of India and Australia, they have land 
things to say of the Australian migration policy. ‘I i'-ry 
do not realise that two-thirds of Austr.ili.a will never 
maintain more than the very' meagre population that 
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it now supports. The word “desert” is an unpopular 
one in Australia, but on any reasonable standards a 
very. great deal of Australia deserves this harsh descrip- 
tion. Lack of rainfall creates conditions under which 
human beings cannot exist — whatever their country 
of origin. 

The area of Australia that has the benefit of a reason- 
able rainfall is probably appreciably less than the similarly 
usable area of India. However, even when this is said and 
accepted, there is still a vast discrepancy between the 
population density of the reasonably well-watered areas 
of India and Australia. It is necessary to explain to the 
people of India why.*, this should be, and how it is 
defended. . 

The answer is economic. Australia has built up over 
the generations a high standard of living for the mass 
of her people. Australia has no “peasants” and no 
“coolies”. The average standard of living of the mass of 
the Australian people is so different from that of India 
that no comparison is possible. It is not unnatural that 
Australia should want to retain her standards and 
even improve them. Any appreciable falling off is 
unthinkable to the Australian. It is believed that the 
influx of even a few hundreds of thousands of Indians of 
the peasant or coolie classes would definitely threaten 
Australian living standards — ^not to speak of numbers 
of Indian immigrants that would have any effect by 
way of reduction of the population pressure in India. 

When I have explained this state of affairs to intelligent 
Indians they have always understood and accepted 
the position. Indeed, it is easy for them to appreciate 
the argument in a country where the influx of working 
population from one Province into another is angrily 
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resented. Bengal resents the influx of people from the 
neighbouring provinces of Bihar and Orissa. Assam 
resents the immigiation of Bengalis. The people of one 
Province are spoken of as “foreigners” in the next 
Province. 

The simple fact is that the population pressure in 
India to-day is such tliat no migration that is not reckoned 
in millions would-be the slightest use to India. Migra- 
tion on anything approaching such a scale is quite 
impossible by reason of shipping diflicultics, and I)y 
reason of the social dislocations at the receiving end, 
whether in Australia or elsewhere. 

Still, what of India? Need the growing tide of her 
millions feel cramped within • the limits of her land? 
Personally, I believe not. India is a very' large countrj'. 
Many of the people arc wretchedly poor, but not because 
the land is worn out, nor because the countiy lacks 
resources. India’s agriculture is capable of very great 
expansion. India’s resources — if svcll handled — can 
make possible a much higher standard of living among 
the average run of people. It is these tasks to which, 

I believe, India should turn rather than to suclj unsatis- 
factory outlets ns exist beyond her borders. 

To be fair, I have heard no suggastion that India is 
seeking new outlets for her people abroad. There is 
some understandable national resentment at complete 
prohibition on the entry of Indians into other countriei, 
although when it is the case that the prohibition i? 
imposed on economic grounds, and it is so explained, 
it is generally accepted. 




